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PREFACE 



The proof for me • . . was in the 
recommendations I received for Julius after 
the program was over.* I have anquished over 
this child most of the year trying to reach 
him and love him and by March was finally 
able to begin making significant progress 
with him. We're on a roll now and we're 
making up for a lost 6 months in a short 
time. 

I believe the year would have been different 
if I'd had the specific strategies and the 
technology to "focus" my attention (sooner) . 

A first grade teacher 
Cincinnati 



*Note: the teacher received recommendations 
after the program was over to validate her 
instructional decisions during the semester. 
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One of the unsolved problems in the field of reading is the 
inconsistency of diagnostic predictions and treatment 
prescriptions among reading teachers e::id specialists ♦ In a 
series of studies conducted by Vinsonhaler, Weinshank, Wagner and 
Pol in (1983) , it was found that 

Mean diagnostic agreement between two clinicians 
remained close to 0»10 across the six studies. 
Mean diagnostic agreement for a single clinician 
diagnosing the same case twice remained close to 
0.20 across the six studies. In a study of 
remediation, the results for individual remedial 
agreement were similar to those for diagnosis. 
Further, remediations appeared to be uncorrelated 
with diagnosis (p. 134). 

Advanced technology now offers the possibility of a solution to 
this problem as seen in the following report of a project 
conducted in five cities in the State of Ohio by Indiana 
University's Reading Practicum Center. 

History 

A unique opportunity was offered to the Language Education 
Department of the School of Education, Indiana University in 1983 
through the friendship of Drs. Nicholas Fattu and Leo Fay. 
Outcome Advisor (R) and CONSULT-I (R) , computer programs designed 
by Edward Patrick, M.D. , Ph.D. and James Fattu, M.D., Ph.D. (son 
of Nicholas Fattu) for use in medical diagnosis and prescription, 
were made available to the Language Education Department for 
development in the field of education. Anabel Newman, EdvD., 
Director of the Reading Practicum Center, was asked to guide the 
development • 

Outcome Advisor (R) and CONSULT-I (R) have not only been 
successful in the field of medicine for diagnosis and 
prescription, but also in the fields of aqriculture, geology and 
business, OA is an expert learning system which performs 
Individualized Outcome Analysis (TM) . Both programs are expert 
systems requiring expert judgment on the part of the user. The 
data base is entered in Outcome Advisor (R) , probability 
densities are constructed from the data base within the program, 
and this information is used to train CONSULT-I (R) for making 
recommendations. Both programs use artificial intelligence with 
statistical pattern recognition in constructing outcomes (see 
Artificial I ntelligence with Statistical Pa ttern Rec ognition , 
Patrick & Fattu, 1986). 



To determine the potential of the programs in education, a 
pilot study was conducted to examine the ability of Outcome 
Advisor (R) to predict success compared to experts in the field 
of reading. Standardized test scores of low readiness first 
graders were used to predict success at the sixth grade level 
(data came from longitudinal studies previously conducted by 
Newman, 1978, 1980, 1985) • Outcome Advisor (R) predicted success 
slightly better than the experts (62% to 59%)- This result 
seemed to justify further exploration. 

One of the intriguing aspects of The Outcome Advisor (R) 
(The OA) and CONSULT-I (R) is their ability to take into 
consideration a wide range of characteristics. This matched the 
philosophy of the Reading Practicum Center (RPC) personnel who 
feel that the whole learner (cultural, physiological, 
psychological, and educational characteristics) must be taken 
into consideration before decisions for instructional strategies 
can be made. A second promising aspect was that the program, 
although requiring a criterion measure, did not require 
standardized scores to judge success. This reflected the RPC 
philosophy of not using standardized tests to measure progress. 
Rather, success is measured through changes in affect and 
attitude, and movement toward attainment of goals. These 
criteria are used because after years of observation by RPC 
personnel, it was observed that these changes came before changes 
in standardized test scores and are often more significant 
indicators of the emotional and intellectual growth of these 
individuals than are standardized scores. Descriptions of 
learner changes in affect, attitude, and success were taken from 
actual case studies and categorized into high, medium and low. 
These were then used as criteria for determining the amount of 
change in any individual learner. 

The next step in the process was to develop a taxonomy of 
learner characteristics drawn from the research literature plus 
personal experience which might discriminate between those 
learners who would be highly successful in a reading program 
similar to that of the RPC and those who would not. The original 
taxonomy — a list of 94 features each with 4 to 9 values — was 
developed over a period of several months through a careful 
process of categorization using logical inference to determine 
features and values. Included were conventional characteristics 
such as socioeconomic status, placement among siblings, age, and 
being read to before starting school, as well as items such as 
cultural motivation (working, playing with parents) , model 
(individuals, close to learner, observed exemplifying good 
reading behavior), interests, and positive pressure — variables 
positively correlated with reading success as identified in 
Newman ' s longitudinal studies. 

To create the data base, past case studies (from 1975 to 
1985) on file at the RPC were read and learner profiles coded 
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according to the taxonomy. Case studies from 1985 to 1988 were 
added later. These data were entered into The OA and probability 
densities were run. As the data base grew, it became evident 
that some of the features wore not discriminating between high 
and low success, so they were periodically eliminated until the 
present taxonomy of 23 features (Appendix A) was reached with a 
data base of 218 learners. 

Before CONSULT-I (R) could be trained, however, it was 
necessary to match successful instructional strategies with 
individual learners in the data base. The same two readers again 
read the case studies to determine the one strategy which, in 
their judgment, had made the difference in each learner's 
success. Eight categories of strategies emerged: comprehension, 
functional language, gaming, interests, language experience, 
motivation, self-concept enhancement, and study skills. (While 
other strategies such as phonics were used, they never appeared 
to be the turning point in a learner's experience and thus did 
not appear as one of the final categories.) This " most 
successful" instructional strategy was then added to each learner 
profile, entered in The OA, and probability densities run. The 
information from the probability densities was then used to train 
CONSULT-I (R) which now could be used to recommend instructional 
strategies for given learners. 

In subsequent studies students in Newman's reading methods 
classes (undergraduate), as well as Newman's and Metz's diagnosis 
classes and language practica (graduate) were asked to complete 
profiles on each of their learners (1986 - 1989). The profiles 
were entered into CONSULT-! (R) and the recommendations made by 
the program were returned to the students. In over 95% of the 
cases it was felt by the students that the recommendations made 
by CONSULT-I (R) were on target. 

In addition to the studies within the university classes, 
CONSULT~I (R) was used as needed by the Indiana University's 
Institute for Child Study's Interdisciplinary Clinic in cases 
involving reading problems. Parents, calling the RFC for help 
with their children's reading problems, were also given the 
opportunity to receive recommendations from CONSULT-I (R) . 
Again, the recommendations were judged by users to be 
appropriate. 

At the same time as the above studies were being conducted, 
a booklet (I ndividualizing Lancuage Strategies Using CONSULT-I 
(R) , NevTuan & Metz, 1988) describing the various categories of 
instructional strategies was under development (Appendix B) . The 
strateglas contained in the booklet were drawn from cases 
contained in the database and are intended to suggest successful 
directions for instruction for learners with similar 
characteristics. Completed c'uring the field study described 
below, the booklet is used as a base for an individualized 



program built around the recommendations of CONSULT-I (R) and the 
learner's interests. Students, parents, and teachers have found 
the strategies booklet practical and easy to use. 

Given the successful trial of the program in these studies 
it was decided to field test the program in a cross section of 
area schools. A grant administered through Indiana University's 
Scliool of Education's Maris and Mary Proffitt Fund was applied 
for and received to conduct the study over the course of a year. 

Participants in this field study came from ten southern and 
central Indiana school districts, both public and parochial, and 
one Massachusetts school district. They included one high school 
dean in charge of the school tutoring program, five teachers 
working with middle school learners, and twenty-one elementary 
school personnel. Both rural and urban areas were represented, 
and a total of IL learners completed the program. 

At the end of the Proffitt study, questionnaires were sent 
to the teachers for evaluation of both program and learners. 
According to the teachers, the strategy booklet with its easy to 
use, practical ideas was the best part of the program. Other 
items mentioned included being forced to focus on the individual 
learner, the recommendations, the support for the classroom 
teacher, the variety and flexibility, and individualized 
approach. As one teacher characterized her experience, the best 
part of the program was 

making me look closely at these five students! 

We developed more of a relationship from filling out 

forms 'together. • I solicited answers from parents 

on some questions - involving them, too! I'll 

definitely use (an) interest inventory in the future. 

My students succeeded because of improved self-concept 

which I could encourage from the support of your 

program. I airi noticing reading grew the most! 

I wonder if writing will come as they enjoy reading 

to a greater extent? 

The learner evaluations concerned with changes in affect 
showed that: 

* 79% now choose to read more 

* 7 3% now enjoy reading more 

* 48% now enjoy writing more 

* 41% now choose to write more. 

Changes in attitude according to the evaluations were as 
follows: 

* 57% have a better attitude toward learning now 

* 53% have a better self image. 

High succe-^s as evidenced by significant progress in the 
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classroom was demonstrated by 31% of the learners. Fifty-eight 
percent of the learners showed medium success while 11% made 
little or no progress. 



Ohio Project 

In January of 1991 CONSULT-I (R) Reading was presented at a 
luncheon in Cincinnati to several interested parties including 
William Mallory, Majority Leader in the State House of 
Representatives from the district which includes Cincinnati. He 
later introduced the program to the Legislative. Education 
Oversight Committee and arranged for a presentation in late 
February. 

During the presentation to the Oversight Committee, it was 
suggested that the program be introduced in five districts in the 
State of Ohio. It was also requested by the committee that two 
features — family structure and ethnic background (Appendix C) - 

be added to the taxonomy. This was agreed to by the RPC 
personnel . 

In July of 1991 the State of Ohio funded the Reading 
Practicum Center (RPC) at Indiana University in the amount of 
$150,000 to implement the CONSULT-I Reading program in five 
cities within the state: Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
and Toledo. (See Appendix D for city/ school demographics and 
school philosophy statements.) Each city school district 
received 1/5 of the total amount and subsequently contracted with 
Indiana University. Dr. Newman, Project Director, traveled to 
four of the five Ohio sites in August 1991 to meet the Urban 
Development Project (UDP) Directors and to arrange the September 
meeting with State UDP Director, Loyd Stuller. She had already 
met with the Toledo school personnel earlier in the summer. Each 
district chose one school (two schools in Akron) to participate 
in the program. Five teachers from each school volunteered to 
take part in the project (the school district compensated them 
through the grant for their time) . 

Participants 

Schools. The participating schools were: 

Akron - Crouse Elementary 
- Rankin Elementary 
Cincinnati - Millvale Primary 
Cleveland - Clark Elementary 
Columbus - Highland Elementary 
Toledo - East Side Central Elementary. 

Five of the six schools contain kindergarten through sixth; 
the sixth school contains preschool through third grade. 
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Minority enrollment in the schools varies from 25,9% to 98.65% 
with an average of 70.4%. Total enrollment is from 436 to 539 
with an average of 482. 

Teachers . In Akron all of the teachers (two from Grouse and 
three from Rankin) taught second grade. Four of the Cincinnati 
teachers taught first grade while the fifth teacher taught third 
grade. Cleveland teachers taught fourth and fifth grade (one 
fifth grade and one fourth/fifth split). Columbus teachers 
covered first through fifth grade while Toledo teachers taught 
the primary grades (two first grades, one second, and two third 
grades) . One of the third grade teachers in Toledo was unable to 
complete the program due to other demands in her classroom. 

The teachers have an average of 13 years teaching experience 
with a range of 0 to 32 years experience. Most of the teachers 
have Bachelor's degrees in elementary education with majors in 
other areas including home economics, English, industrial 
relations, mathematics, art, dance, and early childhood 
education. Four of the teachers reported Master's degrees. 

Learners .' Each teacher chose five learners from her 
classroom to participate in the project. As much as possible 
these learners were to be children not served by other programs 
who were having difficulty with reading. Of the 134 learners 
(some of the original 125 have moved and been replaced by 
others) , 40 were in first grade, 37 in second grade, 21 in third 
grade, 25 in fourth grade, and 11 in fi^th grade. 

Sixty percent of the learners were Afro-Americans, 32% were 
Caucasians, and 8% other (Hispanic, Asian, etc.) Fifty-one 
percent of the learners lived with single parents, 35% lived in 
two parent families, and 14% lived with other relatives or 
friends . 

Before school enrollment 45% of the learners were read to 
regularly while 42% were not. There was no evidence available 
for the other 13%. 

Methodology 

The following section describes the metLodology of the 
project as carried out through the 1991 - 1992 school year. 

Teacher training . Throughout the development of the 
CONSULT-I (R) Reading program teacher training was recognized as 
a significant element. As one principal remarked after attending 
the January inservice, "There is a lot more teacher training in 
this than I thought." A workshop, on-site visits, inservices, 
and newsletters were used throughout the year to train the 
teachers in the use of CONSULT-I (R) Reading and its 
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recommendations ♦ Both the project director and the research 
associate were involved in the training presentations and the 
responses to teacher questions and concerns* (See Appendix E for 
workshop and inservices agendas.) 



All o 
Columbus , 
provided w 
(Appendix 
C) ; prof il 
in January 
(Appendix 
(Appendix 
Individual 



f the teachers were present at the initial workshop in 
September 20, 1991. At this meeting the teachers were 
ith a notebook which included the project timeline 
F) ; CONSULT--I (R) Reading taxonomy (Appendices A and 
e sheets (Appendix G) ; anecdotal record forms revised 

1992 (Appendix H) ; affect, attitude, success .natrix 
I); and a written statement concerning evaluation 
J). The notebook aliio contained the strategy booklet, 
izinq Lan guage Stra tegies Using CONSULT-I (R ) (Newman & 
). (See Appendix B.) 



Metz, 1988 

During the Sept^ab^r 20 workshop the teachers were 
instructed in completion of the learner profiles which would be 
processed through CONSULT-I (R) Reading at the RFC and returned 
with recommendations for appropriate strategies. Suggestions 
were made for keeping anecdotal records for each learner which 
were to include activities carried out by the teacher and 
learner, and results of the activities. The affect, attitude, 
success matrix was discussed and the teachers were instructed to 
make entries at the beginning, middle, and end of the project for 
each learner. Edward Patrick, M.D., Ph.D., co-designer of the 
CONSULT-I (R) computer program, demonstrated the Reading 
subsystem. 

The first edition of the CONSULT-I (R) Reading Ohio Project 
Newsletter was mailed on September 25. Later editions were sent 
in months when no inservices were held. (See Appendix K for all 
editions . ) 

During November sitm visits and inservicas were held at each 
school: Cleveland, November 1; Akron, November 5; Toledo, 
November 12; Columbus, November 19; and Cincinnati, November 26. 
Each classroom participating in the project was observed during 
the morning for 15 to 30 minutes, depending on class schedules, 
by the Project Director, Dr. Anabel Newman, and the RFC Research 
Associate, Elizabeth Metz. 

The teachers met with the RFC personnel during the afternoon 
for an inservice of approximately one and a half hours in length. 
During this time teacher questions were answered; anecdotal 
records were discussed; a worksheet was used to help teachers 
categorize items for the affect, attitude, success matrix 
(Appendix L) ; and possible evaluation questions were talked 
about. Teachers were also given a color coded chart showing the 
recommendations for their learners (see Appendix M for sample) . 
Unit Development Projects from the RPC were discussed in relation 
to actual recommendations for specific learners or groups of 
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learners. These projects included language experience books, 
written and illustrated by a learner; a school picture book which 
included pictures of all school personnel with a brief interview 
which had been conducted and written by the lee.rners; and some 
science projects which had been written and illustrated by 
learners to be shared with classmates. It was shown how one type 
of project could fulfill several different focus recommendations. 

In Dftc^Bibttr it was discovered that while the teachers were 
using the suggestions from the strategies booklet, they were not 
always choosing activities that were related to the 
recommendations for the individual learner. To help teachers 
keep the recommendations in mind a new anecdotal record form was 
designed (Appendix H) . This was given to teachers during the 
January inservices. (For sample completed anecdotal records, see 
Appendix N. ) 

During January the schools in Akron (January 9) , Cleveland 
(January 10) , Columbus (January 24) , and Cincinnati (January 31) 
were visited. Due to a snow storm the Toledo visit was postponed 
until February 14. Again in Akron and Cleveland the classrooms 
were observed in the mprning and the teacher inservice was held 
in the afternoon. In Columbus the teacher inservice was held in 
the morning and there was no classroom observation due to a "snow 
day." The Toledo visit also only included a morning inservice as 
the teachers needed to be in their classroom for Valentines Day 
parties in the afternoon. 

The inservice provided time for teacher questions, anecdotal 
record highlights (Appendix O) were discussed, the revised 
anecdotal record form was introduced, the use of art and music in 
reading was presented (Appendix P) , and a curriculum built around 
chocolate which cut across the content areas (Appendix Q) was 
shared. Teachers were reminded that the second entry on the 
affect, attitude, success matrix should be made during January 
and a copy of the matrix sent to the RPC. It was also suggested 
to teachers that if they had questions before the next inservice 
in April, they could drop us a postcard and we would call them. 

The last set of site visits and inservices began on March 27 
in Columbus. The Akron meeting was on April 2, Cleveland on 
April 3, Toledo on April 10, and Cincinnati on April 24. In 
Columbus and Akron the classrooms were visited in the morning and 
the inservices were held in the afternoon. The Cleveland 
inservice was held in the morning. There were no classroom 
visits as standardized tests were being administered. Due to the 
prediction of severe weather, the Toledo inservice was held in 
the morning and classrooms were not observed. 

The inservice included a time for teachers to share 
highlights and learner products which were a result of the 
CONSULT- I (R) Reading project (see Appendix R for samples) . The 
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remainder of the inservice addressed year--end program and learner 
assessment. Each teacher was given a three page questionnaire 
relating to the CONSULT-I (R) Reading program (Appendix S) . 
Pages one and two were to be completed anonymously. The third 
page contained the goals which the individual teacher had set at 
the .September workshop. 

Learner assessment included the completed Affect, Attitude^ 
Success Matrix; the anecdotal records from January through April 
(earlier records were collected at the end of December) ; and a 
questionnaire (Appendix T) which asked teachers to designate the 
most successful strategy used with the individual learner and the 
difference, if any, the program had made. A form for reporting 
standardized test scores was also given to the teachers to 
complete as soon as learner scores were available (Appendix U) . 

Since the inservice in Cincinnati was held so late in the 
month, the program and learner assessment forms were mailed to 
the teachers on April 15th in order to give them time to complete 
them by the May due dates. They were instructed to bring 
questions to the inservice on April 24. 

Procedures . Five learners were chosen from each room by the 
teacher with a total of 125 learner participants. (Learners who 
moved were replaced by January 31.) The necessary data to 
complete the profile sheets were collected by the teachers and 
returned to the RPC by the middle of October. The data were 
processed by RFC personnel and the CONSULT-I (R) Reading 
recommendations were returned to the teachers before the end of 
October. The teachers were .instructed to begin carrying out the 
recommendations immediately, to record strategies and results on 
the anecdotal record forms, and to make the first entry on the 
affect, attitude, success matrices. 

The amount of time spent on the strategies varied from 
teacher to teacher and week to week. Some of the teachers, 
specifically three in Toledo, carried out the strategies during 
an after school program. Most of the strategies were 
incorporated into the regular school curriculum. 

In December all teachers were requested to send copies of 
their learner anecdotal records for analysis by the Reading 
Practicum Center staff. Entries which demonstrated an assortment 
of strategies and positive learner reactions were highlighted and 
later collected in a summary for each school (Appendix 0) . 

During the January inservices, the teachers were instructed 
to complete the second (mid-year) entry on the Affect, Attitude, 
and Success Matrix for each learner and send copies of the 
matrices to the Reading Practicum Center the first week of 
February. Toledo teachers completed theirs after the February 14 
inservice. {fioc Appendix V for samples.) At this time the 
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teachers were also requested to begin using the new anecdotal 
record form. 

Program and learner assessment questionnaires were 
introduced during the March/April inservices and completed and 
returned to the RPC by May 1 (learner) and May 15 (program). 

pata analysis . In the month of November Dr. Patrick and his 
staff entered and began to analyze the data received on the 
profile sheets. Using the Leave-One-Out test program in the 
CONSULT Learning System (R),^ he looked at the Ohio data to see 
how well it sorted when taught by the current CONSULT--I (R) 
Reading database. The Leave-One-Out test (LOO test) is used to 
evaluate the performance of a trained Consult Learning System 
(CLS) . For example, if there were 100 records in CLS, then you 
could "take out" any one of these records as a test case and 
leave the 99 records as training cases. The 99 records are used 
to teach CLS to decide the category of the test case. If CLS 
does not correctly classify the test case, an error is recorded. 
This process is repeated with each of the 100 original records 
with the total number of errors recorded • The number of errors 
divided by the number of records is called the experimental 
error. 

The advantage of this approach is that it allows for the 
most number of training samples to be used without any one of 
them being the test sample. A low experimental error indicates 
that the clusters for the categories in the trained CLS are "well 
separated." If the clusters for one category do not overlap 
clusters from any other category (the categories are well 
separated) , the experimental error would be zero. 

For this project, the best reading strategy for each Ohio 
record was estimated by using decisions from CONSULT-I (R) 
trained with Indiana data. These strategies were then used as 
the categories for the Ohio records. A low experimental error 
suggests that Ohio records cluster well around Indiana categories 
and that sorting Ohio records according to Indiana strategies can 
be expected to be well structured and recurring. Since CONSULT-I 
(R) trained with Indiana data had never "seen" the Ohio records, 
it was "impartial" in deciding the category (strategy) for these 
records. 

At the end of the project Dr. Patrick used the CLS 
classification wode with the classical option and the Statistical 



^ CONSULT Learning System differs from CONSULT-I (R) in that 
it can learn from new records. It forms clusters only when 
needed to make recommendations, unlike CONSULT-I (R) which 
already has the clusters formed. 
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Pattern Recognition (SPR) option to assess data. The classical 
option uses the relative frequency definition of probability. 
This option is important when the condition event is defined in 
terms of a few features but its computations are not 
statistically significant for higher dimensional conditions 
unless sufficient training samples are available. 

The SPR mode classifies using experimental performance. 
The SPR is considered to outperform neural nets; and one such 
method is the LOO test program discussed above. 

In May as the teachers returned the program questionnaires^ 
the responses for each question were tabulated and/or listed as 
appropriate and then analyzed. Common threads found in written 
responses were pulled out for further analysis. 

The information from the learner questionnaires; affect, 
attitude, success matrices; and anecdotal records was analyzed as 
the information for each learner was completed. 

Several types of data present on the learner questionnaires 
were analyzed: changes in report card grades, changes in reading 
level, the most effective strategy as denoted by the teacher, and 
whether the teacher felt the CONSULT~I (R) Reading project made a 
difference in the progress of the learner. 

The affect, attitude success matrices were analyzed for 
changes in these areas from the first entry at the beginning of 
the year to the last or third entry at the end of the year. 
Changes were ranked as high, medium, or low. 

The anecdotal records were analyzed to determine how well 
the recommendations made by CONSULT-I (R) Reading were carried 
out by the participating teachers. 

Standardized test scores were obtained for the learners as 
available from the schools. These were compared to available 
test scores from the previous year. 

Data needed to complete learner profiles for CONSULT-I (R) 
Reading (change in affect, change in attitude, success, most 
effective strategy, teacher, school, and grade level) were sent 
to D: , Patrick for analysis by Consult Learning System. 

Findings 

To make a decision about a project such as the CONSULT-I (R) 
Reading Ohio Project ^ it is necessary to look at both process and 
product (Farr & Carey, p. 3) — to look at how well the program 
functioned as well as what it produced, i.e., the success of the 
learners* Therefore, both program and learners were assessed. 
The following presents the findings of that assessment. 
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Program . The program assessment questionnaire which was 
completed by the teachers in May 1992 produced the following 
comments about the first workshop (September 20, 1991). Most of 
the teachers (83%) suggested that the workshop should be held in 
August rather than mid-September in order to give more time for 
planning. They also suggested that the goals of the program 
needed to be clearer and more time spent on the various forms 
(anecdotal records, matrices, and learner profiles) . Some of 
them (2) also desired more time spent explaining the strategies. 
(Questions 1 & 2) 

Comments received about changes in the taxonomy reflected a 
misunderstanding by several teachers of the processes of building 
the taxonomy and using it to obtain learner profiles. 
Suggestions included simplifying the taxonomy so the child could 
answer it. [Note: The taxonomy is not designed for use by the 
learner. CONSULT-I (R) is an expert system and therefore the 
taxonomy was designed to be answered by the teacher, a parent, or 
other knowledgeable adult.] One teacher did suggest that the 
child's last year's teacher could help complete the profile. 
Another felt that direct parent input would be helpful. 

Another suggestion was to include more questions about 
families. [Note: Many such questions were included in earlier 
versions of the taxonomy, but later deleted because they did not 
prove significant in discriminating between high and low success 
learners.] There was also concern expressed about including more 
questions about non-traditional family structures [Note: Feature 
25 is concerned with family structure. See Appendix C.]. One 
teacher did suggest that the child's, last year's teacher could 
help complete the profile. Another felt that direct parent input 
would.be helpful. Several teachers (9) thought the taxonomy was 
fine as it stood. (Question 3) 

A large percentage (92%) of the teachers felt the project 
made them more aware of the learner's needs and interests . Two 
teachers noted they were aware of interests and needs early in 
the year. They commented that they were more focussed both in 
their teaching (96%) and on specific needs and interests. Two 
teachers stated that they had had to vary their approach to 
reading. (Questions 4 & 6) 

Most of the teachers (71%) felt that the recommendations 
were appropriate for their learners. The other 29% felt they were 
somewhat appropriate. One teacher wrote, "After trying different 
techniques, I could tell that the re .mmendations were 
appropriate." Another statiid, "I applied the recommended 
strategies and got positive results." 

There was also some misunderstanding of the recommendations 
reflected in the comments by a few of the teachers. For example, 
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one "^acher commented, "It provided the resources, curriculum 
nect . 5ary to strengthen learner needs, weaknesses*" [Note: The 
recommendations are meant to give the teacher guidance in finding 
the most efficient and effective way to success for a learner. 
They do nor necessarily describe or pinpoint learner weakness or 
need. For example, a learner may need better self esteem, but 
the recommendation may not necessarily be self-concept 
enhancement but might be any of the other seven possibilities.] 
(Question 5) 

There was a great variation in the amount of time spent by 
the teachers on CONSULT-I (R) recommendations. The range of time 
per week was from 5 minutes per learner to 12 hours. Several 
teachers found it difficult to assess the amount of time as the 
recommendations were incorporated into the regular classroom 
program and used with the entire class. (Question 7) 

Many different responses were elicited by the question. 
"What have you done differently....?" These included: 

^children making individual books 

^children interacting with each other more 

*teacher focussing on self esteem issues 

♦teacher focussing on specific learners 

♦children making games 

♦children more involved in learning 

♦teacher listened more to answers of children 

♦children got library cards 

♦teacher implemented strategies sooner and more 

consistently 
♦teacher worked with small group 

(Question 8) 

A majority (58%) of the teachers found it easy to implement 
the recommendations. Some (39%). found it somewhat difficult. 
Time appeared to be the greatest concern. Some teachers asked if 
they might implement the recommended strategies with the entire 
class. (Question 9) 

Responses by teachers on a Likert Scale of 1 to 5 (1 - 
agree, 5 - disagree) , as reflected in Table XX, show that 66% of 
the teachers felt the CONSULT-I (R) recommendations are practical 
for classroom use. Twenty-one percent of the teachers seemed to 
be neutral while 13% disagreed somewhat. (Question 10) 

Using the same scale, 71% of the teachers thought the 
support of the RPC staff was helpful and 62% found the site 
visits/ inservices helpful. One fourth of the teachers appeared 
neutral about RPC staff support and 1 teacher disagreed somewhat. 
Approximately one fifth (21%) of the teachers seemed neutral 
about the site visits/ inservices and 17% did not. find them 
helpful. (Questions 11 Si 12) 
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The majority of the teachers found the strategy booklet 
useful (80%) , the explanations easy to understand (79%) , and the 
examples easy to implement (75%) . Twelve percent apparently did 
not think the strategy booklet was useful, eight percent seemed 
to find the explanations somewhat difficult, and four percent 
thought the examples were somewhat difficult to^/d^plement . 
(Questions 13, 14, & 15) 

There was a wide range of responses to the statement "The 
best part of the CONSULT-I (R) Reading Project is These 
included: 

* individualized 

* extra attention received by children 
^ the strategies 

♦seeing the success of the learner 
♦seeing my students' self-esteem grow 
♦meeting and sharing with colleagues 
♦exchanging ideas 

♦working closely with a small group 
♦being able to use more than one strategy. 

(Question 16) 

When questioned about the weakest part of the project. The 
teachers noted: 

♦time needed for strategies 

♦time involved in record keeping 

♦more time ntreded to understand process 

♦vocabulary (terminology) 

♦need to start earlier in year 

♦clarification needed on program goals 

♦taxonomy 

(Question 17) 

— responses which will be useful in the next project 
implementation. 

When asked what they had learned from their experience with 
the project, the teachers' answers fell for the most part into 
three categories: new techniques, focus, and awareness of 
individual learners. Within the new techniques category, 
teachers made comments such as: 

♦I got several different ideas for creative reading 

teaching 
♦I have learned many techniques 
♦It sharpened my tactics for teaching reading. 

The focus category included comments on instruction such as: 

♦I learned to focus more on self-esteem issues 

14 



*To focus on certain areas 

*How to better focus instruction. 



Most of the teachers, responses came in the third category, 
awareness: 

♦More aware of looking at each student 

*More conscious of individual reactions 

*More awareness of what the children. needed. 

Other statements outside of these categories included: 

*How to involve reluctant pupils 
♦Practice with anecdotal records 

♦There are many things that influence a child's ability 
to read. 

(Question 19) 

The last section of the program assessment questionnaire 
asked teachers to respond to the individual goals they had set at 
the workshop on September 20. Most of the goals concerned 
learning new techniques while a few teachers were interested in 
raising the level of their learners in academics and confidence. 
Two teachers were looking for new materials while one teacher 
wanted to help her students "enjoy picking up a book to read for 
sheer pleasure." Representative responses to these goals include 
the following statements: 

♦ Pupils chose books that interested them . Pupils 

voluntarily read more , made v/iser choices when 

selecting books. 
♦ They were more willing to try . They felt a part of 

the group for they were making contributions* 
♦ I do more things in reading that are interesting to 

the children . In many cases my children understood 

more when thev were intereste d in a topic. 
♦I have learned to vary my approach to reading. By 

mixing strategies it keeps my teaching fresh and the 

children like doing "different" things in reading. 

Also weak areas in a student can be strengthened by 

using multiple strategies . 
♦Teaching reading has definitely been harder as far as 

time is concerned. It takes more time to prepare but 

the results seem to show improvement when a child is 
motivated . 

♦ First we have to break through the barriers of 
environment and family strife . CONSULT-I (R) Reading 
helped me do this . They directed me to such things as 
interest, games^ language experience, functional 
language, motivation, and self -concept . Once you have 
broken the barriers, you can now slowly teach in a 
more efficient way. 
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* The learners came to know success and how to attain 
it . There is a joy in knowing and seeing the changes 
that you can bring to the lives of your students. 

*I tried each day to have my students experience success. 

*I have read daily - sometimes twice daily to my 
students. At first, even though they were interested, 
their attention span was extremely short. They will 
now sit listening for 20 minutes and want more. We 
practice SSR (silent sustained reading) and have had 
the same positive change. 

Learner . Progress made by the learners in the CONSULT-I (R 
Reading program is measured by changes in affect, attitude, and 
overall success, changes which the Reading Practicum Center 
instructors and students have observed usually precede major 
changes in the academic progress of troubled readers. Samples o 
the criteria used for rating these changes are shown in Tables 1 
(affect) , 2 (attitude) , and 3 (success) . The changes, 
categorized into three groups — high, medium, and low, — are now 
verified through The OA. 



TABLE 1 

Criteria and Examples for Changes in Affect 

High* Yen' positive feelings at end of program, many limes demonstrated 
hy complete reversal 
Ex: September - quiei» shy 

May - has a)me out of shell, enjo>^ participating 
Ex: September - strong willed, moody 

May - very happy, high self-esteem* more cooperative 
Ex: September - quiet* hesitant, fidgety 

May - confident in her abilities, love^i to hear stories 

Medium More pi^sitive feelings at end of program, still r(X)m to grow 
Ex: September - little emotion 

May - more pride in work 
Ex: September - very quiet, not eager 

May - more relaxed, enjoys class 
Ex: September - immature, seeks approval 

May - eager to share, wavering self-esteem 

{.Am Feelings have changed lit:ie or not at all, usually negative 

Ex: September • unhappy, quarrelsome 

May - still down on self, immature 
Ex: September • bored, little interest 

May - becomes bored 
Ex: September - introverted 

May • shy* hesitant, makes up stories 

"ITic learners who bejian and ended the program with high affect were rated high. 
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The examples in Tables 1 and 2 were extracted from 
statements made by the learner's teacher on the Affect, Attitude, 
Success Matrix at the beginning (September) , middle (end of 
January) , and end of the program* (May) • The teachers had been 
instructed in the use of the matrix at the workshop in September 
with further instruction given during the November inservices. 
The ratings of high, medium, and low affect and attitude changes 
were made ii\> May by the'RPC staff after receiving the final 
matrix entry from the teachers* 



TABLE 2 

Criteria and Examples for Changes in Attitude 

High* Very positive ouil(K>k at end of program, often demonsiraicd by complete reversal 
Etx: September - generally negative 

May - very positive, knovvs he can be successful 
Ex: September - never volunteers* "shrinks" in her seal 

May - pi>sitivc, proud of herself and her work 
E^: September - attempts to do work 

May - gt)al is to make the honor roll 

Medium More positive outlcmk at end of program, still rix>m to grow 
Ex: September - not motivated, "do we have to?" 

May - motivated more, takes more of a part in activities 
Ex: September - av^)ids reading 

May - tries harder, fears failure less 
Ex: September - i\ocs> not read on his Dwn 

May - more positive reading attitude 

U>w Attitude has changed little or not at all, usually negative 

Ex: September - goes with the flow 

May - *! don't care* 
ELx: September - generally negative unless interested 

May - nibccd 
Fjc: September - d(K\s not participate 

May - seems to have lost all interest in schinil 



*Thc lexirncrs who began and ended the program with high attitude were rated high. 



TABLE 3 
Criteria for Success 



High The learner who has shown high success will have made significant progress in his/her 

academic achievement. For example, he/she will now be reading on a higher level than in 
September and/or have a higher grade in reading on the report card. 

Medium The learner will have made progress in the classr(X)m but it will not necessarily be 

reflected in a higher reading level or grades. It will be based on teacher observation and 
may include positive changes in affect and attitude. 



Low 



The learner will have made little or no progress in the classr(K)m. 



Since the rating for success includes not only the entries 
on the Affect, Attitude, Success Matrix (Tables 1 and 2) but year 
long observation as well, it was deemed more appropriate to ask 
the teachers to rate overall success. They were given the 
criteria for success checksheets at the last ins6rvice. The 
teachers were asked to rate their learners and enter the ranking 
on the learner assessment questionnaire which was returned to the 
RPC in May. 

Changes in affect and attitude, and overall success in the 
Ohio project are shown in Table 4. Fifty percent of the learners 
showed a great or high change in affect and 35% a medium change 
making a total of 85% with a positive change. Little or no change 
(low) was shown by 15% of the learners. High changes in attitude 
were shown by 38% and medium changes by 46% for a total of 84% 
showing positive changes. Sixteen percent showed little or no 
change. Twenty-nine percent achieved high overall success, 55% 
medium, and 16% made little or no progress. 



TABLE 4 
Affect, Attitude, Success 





High 


Medium 


Low 


Affect 


55 (5(n ) 


39 (35^?) 


17 (15%) 


Altitude 


42 [W ; ) 


51 (46^:; ) 


18 (iri^-?) 


Success 


32 (2^^;) 


61 (55^^^) 


18 (16'^) 
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Further analysis by CLS showed that a positive change in 
both attitude and affect led to over 95% probability of high or 
medium success > If, on the other hand, there was little or no 
change in attitude and affect, then there was only about a 50% 
chance of high or medium success. 

One question on the Learner Assessment Questionnaire which 
the teachers completed at the end of the project asked if the 
teachers felt the CONSULT-I (R) Reading program had made a 
difference to that learner. They were then asked to describe the 
difference . For 83 (75%) of the 111 learners in the program at 
the end of the year the teachers felt the program had made a 
difference > Representative comments made are as follows: 

*He was excited about reading and I feel these 

activities motivated him 
*She has more confidence, often volunteering to 

read aloud or answer questions 
*He is able to find books of interest in the 

library with little guidance. His sense of 

curiosity has also expanded 
*I believe that the extra attention made her 

feel "special" and helped motivate her 
*Without the use of this program, this student's 

skill level would be lower than it is now. 
*This learner is much more cooperative and more 

motivated in reading. 

For the other 28 (25%) learners the teachers felt that the 
program had either made no difference or they were not sure if it 
had made a difference. Reasons for this included poor 
attendance, family problems, learning disabilities, or the 
teachers had always included these activities in their 
curriculum. 

Standardized test scores were also analyzed for those 
learners whose pre and post scores were available. Although 
standardized test scores often become an accepted "final" measure 
of learner progress, it should be noted, as the results of 
standardized testing for the Ohio progect are reviewed, that the 
results of three different tests are presented across the five 
school districts: CAT, MAT, and CTBS. The data in some schools 
are incomplete due to family moves, absences, or to children 
entering late to replace children who dropped out. 

The Normal Curve Equivalent Scale (NCE) was used to 
represent learner scores on the standardized tests. It is the 
scale used by Ohio districts and we were requested to use it by a 
district evaluator. Although the NCE (normal curve equivalent) 
scale is required for federally funded programs such as Chapter I 
and was thereby adopted for Ohio's Disadvantaged Pupil Program 
Fund, it is important to note that some researchers consider its 
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use dubious: 



(it) is an ill-conceived normalized scale used in the 
evaluation of certain federally funded programs. 
The NCE scale has mean of 50 and standard deviation 
of 21; the NCE usit is 1/98 of the distance between 
the^lst and 99^h percentiles, expressed in z-score 
units. (Glass and Hopkins, 1984, p. 67, footnote c) 

The following tables show the average pre and post test 
scores of the learners overall and by school (Table 5) and by 
grade level (Table 6) . 



TABLE 5 

Average Pre and Post Test Scores Overall and By School 



School 


N 


ViK'abuiary 


Q^mprchcnsion Total Reading 






Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


1 


23 


34.5 


40.2 


29.9 


40.0 


32.5 


39.5 




24 


32.6 


35.8 


42.1 


34.4 


34.0 


310 




15 


53.1 


38.1 


47.2 


36.1 


50.0 


36.7 


4 


20 


41.8 


46,7 


41.9 


42.1 


40.6 


42.0 


5 


IK 


37,7 


38.0 


38.7 


39.1 


35.8 


36.4 


All 


UX) 


38.9 


3Q.8 


39.4 


38,3 


37.7 


37.2 



TABLE 6 

Average Pre and Post Test Scores By Grade Level 



Grade N VtKabulary Comprehension Total Reading 







Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


1 


M) 


32.3 


36.8 


39.5 


34,9 


31.8 


32.4 


2 


31 


36,0 


39.9 


33.5 


39.7 


34.5 


37.8 


3 




40,2 


42.7 


38.7 


42.9 


38.5 


42.1 


4 


16 


52,0 


37.4 


48.4 


40,2 


50.2 


38.5 


5 


8 


46.0 


49.5 


45.5 


33.1 


45.5 


41.4 



Overall results of the standardized test scores do not show 
significant change in most categories* In some of the categories 
the average was skewed by a high pre test score for an individual 
(for example, 90) which on the post test fell to a considerably 
lower score (34) . In many instances individual scores were found 
to swing greatly in both positive and negative directions. One 
must question the circumstances surrounding such changes and the 
reliability of these scores. 

But the individualized outcome analysis facility of The OA 
or CLS can investigate these individual swings in relationship to 
the individual pupil. We found that CLS trained with Ohio 
records is able to predict for an individual pupil a positive or 
negative change in standardized test scores with an accuracy of 
84% . Further examples of results from such individualized 
outcome analysis are as follows: 

The probability of a positive change in standardized test 
score is: 

8% higher if the pupil has strengths in comprehension 'AND' 
creativity. 

17% higher if the pupil has strengths in comprehension 'AND' 
creativity 'AND' curiosity. 

33% higher if the pupil has strengths in comprehension 'AND' 
creativity 'AND' curiosity 'AND' listening level 'AND' self- 
concept 'AND' attitude. 

Thus individualized outcome analysis using The OA or CLS was 
able to look at the individual pupil and glean insight not 
possible from an analysis of average change in standardized test 
scores . 

We need not take a position as to the merit of standardized 
test scores for the individual pupil. Rather, standardized test 
scores can be viewed as but one of many indicators of pupil 
performance. Individualized Outcome Analysis (TM^ using CLS or 
The OA with their capacity to accommodate such multiple measures 
is thus much more powerful than any single criterion such as 
standardized test scores. 

CLS can predict an individualized outcome of standardized 
test scores. CONSULT-I suggests the most likely-to-succeed 
individualized reading strategy for the pupil. This capacity to 
predict both outcomes on standardized test scores and most 
effective strategy thus become a doubie-barreled approach to 
individualizing student instruction. This similar ability of 
CONSULT-I and CLS for prediction is not a coincidence, but a 
ref.lection of the power of the new method to individualize 
reading help to the pupil. 



A conclusion is thac standardized test scores can remain as 
part of the criteria for evaluating pupil achievement but only as 
part of the individualized outcome analysis of CONSULT. 

In addition, given the recent pronouncement by the National 
Education Association regarding standardized tests, 

The National Education Association voted Wednesday 
to oppose statewide or national standardized testing, 
reversing earlier support* 

The 8,500 delegates to a meeting of the nation's 
largest teachers' union overwhelmingly adopted 
a resolution against "standardized testing that 
is mandated by a state or a national authority" 
and the "use of these tests to compare one school 
or district to another," 

Instead, NEA officials said other forms of testing 
academic achievements of students should be used, 
such as riequiring students to collect schoolwork in 
various subjects in portfolios... (Henry, Tamara, NEA 
votes..., AP Wire Service as quoted in Indiana Daily 
Student . 7/9/92, p. 3.) 

caution should be exercised. 

A majority of the CONSULT Project children showed positive 
gains in affect and attitude. Such gains harbinger future 
progress in academic pursuits. To place undue emphasis on the 
standardized test scores at this time may result in a short 
sighted evaluation of the true outcomes. Our assessment suggests 
the need, rather, to continue the individualized instruction 
these children have received in order to assure their continued 
progress. 

D ata analysis . Preliminary results in November of the Leave-- 
One-Out test showed the test record's category (strategy 
recommendation) agreeing with the impartial decision as follows: 

*top category 84% (experimental error 16%) 

*top two categories 94% (experimental error 6%) 

*top three categories 99% (experimental error 1%) . 

These results demonstrated that the Ohio database clustered 
well when trained by the Indiana database. At the end of the 
project, the test was run again including those learners who were 
added to the program before the end of January. The categories 
clustered with an accuracy of 95%. 

The data analysis carried out by Dr. Patrick at the end of 
the project included the use of The OA using affect and attitude 



and revealed some important findings (see Table 7) , especially in 
response to questions posed by legislators in January 1991 
concerning ethnic background and family structure, 
Afro-American learners actually displayed a higher probability of 
success (.89) than Caucasians (.81) in the CONSULT-I (R) Reading 
program. Learners from both single parent households and 
traditional households have an equal probability of success 
(.88). The probability of success does fall off when the learner 
is living with other family members (.77) although the chance of 
success is still high. 

It is interesting to note that the two cities in which the 
most resistant teachers participated had the lowest probabilities 
of success (Cleveland, .71, and Toledo, .78). The other three 
cities had extremely high rates of success (.91, Cincinnati and 
Columbus, and .92, Akron). Apparently, teacher affect and 
attitude does affect the outcpme of the learners. 



TABLE 7 

Some Predictors of Success (High/Medium) 
F'CiJiurc Value Probability of Success 



Grade level 


1 


.X7 




2 






3 


.87 




4 


m 




5 


.78 


Ethnic background 


Afro-American 


.89 




Mian 


l.(X) 




Caucasian 


.8] 




Hispanic 


.75 


Family structure 


Single parent 


.88 




Traditional 


.88 




Living w/other family member 


.77 


City 


Akron 


.92 




Cincinnati 


.91 




Cleveland 


.71 




Columbus 


.91 




Toledo 


.78 


Mother's education 


Less than 8th 


\.m 




9th through less than 12th 


.9(1 




\\S diploma or GED 


.80 




Some college* vocitionaK etc 


L(X) 




College degree 


l.(K) 
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Discuflslon 



Program > The broad goal of CONSULT-I (R) Reading is to help 
teachers focus their instruction through the recommendations for 
individual learners so that the instruction is more •fficl^nt and 
mttmctiym, and that each learner has the greatest chance of 
suco^M. This goal seems to have been met as evidenced by the 
findings presented in the previous section. 

The majority of participating Ohio teachers seemed positive 
about the CONSULT-I (R) Reading Ohio Project. Not only did they 
feel that it made a difference to their learners^ but they also 
reported that it made a difference in their total awareness of 
their learners and, for many of them, in their teaching. 

Again and again teachers mentioned both at inservices and on 
the program assessment questionnaire that the recommendations did 
help them focus their instruction. The focus was on both 
specific strategies and specific learners. Many of them 
commented that this was a different approach than they had used 
previously* 

That instruction guided by the CONSULT-I (R) Reading 
recommendations is more efficient and effective is well shown in 
the testimony given by one first grade teacher both in the 
preface to this report and here. 

The proof for me ... was in the recommendations I 
received for Julius after the program was over. [Note: 
the teacher received recommendations after the program 
was over to validate her instructional decisions during 
the semester.] I have anguished over this child most 
of the year trying to reach him and love him and by March 
was finally able to begin making significant progress with 
him. We're on a roll now and we're making up for a lost 
6 months in a short time. 

I believe the year would have been different if I'd 
had the specific strategies and the technology to 
"focus" my attention (sooner) . 

The program does save the teacher time in finding the strategy 
which brings success to the learner most efficiently and 
effectively. This saving, if recognized in light of current 
proposals to lengthen the school year, suggests that making 
better use of the time we already have may be an effective and 
efficient first step in achieving quality education for all. 

Not all teachers found the program easy to use at first. 
Time seemed a difficult taskmaster for many of them until they 
realized that many of the suggestions were as appropriate for 
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their whole class as for the CONSULT-I (R) children* They then 
found that incorporating the recommendations in their curriculum 
for their whole class made it possible* Two teachers did appear 
to have personality or teaching characteristics which made it 
difficult to implement the recommended strategies to carry out 
the program successfully* One, following a highly structured 
curriculum, seemed unwilling to make any changes* The other 
seemed overwhelmed by the situation and noted on the 
questionnaire, 

The program has potential but is not easily implemented 
when other factors are considered. These other factors 
are: wide variations in ability levels and the constant 
discipline wars that complicate practical implementation. 
Lack of parental support with low level kids is another 
problem. 

This teacher was also extremely concerned with covering the 
prescribed curriculum. 

Those teachers who found the program easy to implement 
appeared to be the ones who were willing to try many of the 
strategies or were open to suggestions and eager to make changes 
in their classroom* They seemed hungry for new ideas* One said 
at the last inservice, "We never have a chance to meet or discuss 
ideas for our teaching* I'd like to know what's going on 'out 
there* 

As the year progressed some basic misunderstanding of the 
program surfaced (see Findings: Program)* These included the 
misapprehension on the part of some teachers that it would be 
desirable to have the learner answer the taxonomy ques -.ions; the 
suggestion that more questions about the family should be 
included; and the perception that the recommendations were an 
identification of learner weakness (which they are not) rather 
than the pinpointing of a most-likely-to-succeed strategy, 
because such a strategy has been successful with learners in the 
CONSULT-I (R) Reading database having similar characteristics* 
Another misconception advanced in the assessments by two teachers 
was that the recommendations were related to learning styles or 
modalities* 

These problems might be attributed to two circumstances 
connected with the first workshop: the date of the workshop, 
September 20; and the abundance of concepts needing to be 
absorbed in one day. The date of the workshop dictated by the 
timing of contract negotiations, several weeks after the 
beginning of school, made it necessary for teachers to plunge 
into the project immediately with the "how-to" becoming more 
important than the basic concepts* Holding the workshop in 
August, as recommended by most of the teachers, would help 
alleviate this problem. 
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CONSULT-I (R) Reading does introduce several concepts that 
might be unfamiliar to or not used by the teachers regularly: 
♦expert system 

♦ taxonomy .(i'^cluding concepts contained within some of the 
questions) 

♦assessment of learner affect and attitude 
♦anecdotal records 

♦relation of the recommendation to the learner. 
A one day, workshop simply may not be enough to thoroughly present 
or absorb what is needed at the beginning of the program. 

Some misconceptions were cleared up in the 3 subsequent 
inservices held at each school (November, January, and 
March/April) . Others, unfortunately, were still present at the 
end of the project. 

One interesting and unexpected bonus of the project was the 
interaction of the teachers during the workshop and inservices. 
As mentioned earlier the teachers seemed hungry for new ideas. 
They greatly appreciated the time to share and learn "what is 
going on out there." Several of them commentGd that the regular 
school day with all its requirements did not allow for such 
interaction. 

The sharing during the inservice meetings apparently led to 
more sharing between the meetings. A 29 year teacher noted during 
a site visit that he had noticed some good things happening in 
the classroom next door. He had asked that teacher how he might 
involve his class in the same things. This was a new event for 
that veteran teacher. 

There is one important item that is not directly reflected 
in the questionnaire. As the classrooms were visited throughout 
the year, growth was noted not only in the learners but also in 
their teachers. During a classroom visit in March, one teacher 
asked to speak with the observer. The teacher said. 

This program is weird. I didn't know the children 
that well when' I completed their profiles in the 
Fall, but all of the recommendations are on target. 
I know I am an ' old-f ashinoned ' teacher. I want 
you to help me be more 'modern. ' 

Other instances of teacher growth and change were noted. 
Learning in classrooms seemed to be more joyful and loving, 
progress charts climbed across walls and up to ceilings, and 
learner products were more in evidence. 

Learner . In his discussion of the affective domain of 
reading, Strickler states, 



The somewhat deplorable state of American's reading 
habits is undoubtedly the result of many factors 
operating within our society. Perhaps one of the 
most significant of these factors is the emphasis 
our schools have traditionally placed on teaching 
children how to read- And, while few people would 
deny the importance of teaching children how to 
read, children also need to learn why they should 
read; .... (p. 1) • 

What is needed is a reallocation of the emphasis in 
teaching reading; a shifting of perspective so that 
we keep clearly in mind the reason why we teach 
people how to read: so that they will want to read 
(P- 2). 

The broad goal of CONSULT-I (R) Reading with respect to the 
learner is to help him/her enjoy reading (change in affect) , want 
to read (change in attitude), and, thus, become a better reader 
(success) . Most of the learners who participated in the CONSULT- 
I (R) Reading Ohio Project have come to enjoy reading more (85%) , 
have either developed or begun to develop a positive attitude 
toward reading (84%) and have become better readers (84%). (See 
Table 4.) 

The staff at the RPC received the following letter in March 
from a third grader who was a participant in the program that 
illustrates the above. 

Dear Indiana, 

I think reading is very nice. I haved 
thought reading was going to be boring. But now I know 
it is fun to read* I hope you know that ve have to 
know we need reading* My favorite book is Clifford's 
Manners. That is a nice story. 1 have leared to 
read more. I go home and read every day. Thanks you 
for your help. 

Your friend, 

[Note: Bold inserted by editor.] 

As mentioned above as we have worked with troubled readers 
we have seen that a progression from affective to attitudinal to 
overall change in literacy achievement occurred. Affective 
changes often signaled attitudinal changes. These two "A" 
changes often preceded changes in overall success in reading. 
The evaluation of this Ohio Project is significant in that it 
documents this process of change and makes clear the relationship 
between change in feelings (affect) and attitude and change in 
academic achievement. 

Going back to Table 4, it can be seen by looking down the 
High Change column that 50% of the learners showed a high change 
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in affect (the first step) while only 38% had a high change in 
attitude (the second step) and 29% in success (the third step) . 
It can further be seen from the CLS analysis that learners who 
had positive changes in affect and attitude had a much greater 
chance of success (95%+) while those who had little or no change 
had only a 50% chance of success. Both of these findings support 
the Reading Practicum Center premise that positive affect and 
attitude changes precede and accompany success. 

Teachers commented in the cases of three fourths of the 
learners who were in the program at the end of the project that 
CONSULT-I (R) Reading had made a difference to the learner in 
affect, attitude and overall success. This appears to be an 
excellent result considering the fact that all of these learners 
had problems in reading at the beginning of the program and the 
regular school program had apparently not been able to reach 
them. In some of the remaining cases teachers were unsure as to 
the effect the program had on the learner because so many factors 
had entered into the final results. In a few cases teachers felt 
the program had not made a difference usually due to factors 
outside of the school including home problems, learner 
immaturity, and absence. 

While standardized test scores can be helpful in making 
decisions about learners and programs, they should be considered 
as only one part of the entire process. It also should be 
remembered that these scores only measure part of the reading 
process. In Reading: What can be measured? , Farr and Carey 
state: 

To determine if tests actually measure reading, 
we must first ask: What is reading? If reading 
is defined as an activity in which human beings 
engage themselves for specific reasons as part 
of their everyday lives, the answer to the first 
question is "No!" At best, tests can provide 
some indication of how someone reads, but the 
relationship of such indications to actual reading 
behaviors must be inferred. Despite what one often 
reads in research articles, reading is not what 
reading tests test..,. 

It must be understood that tests are activities 
to engage examinees in behaviors that are like what 
they do in everyday life.. But tests are not 
reality. The testing conditions , the purposes for 
reading, the examinee *s attitude toward tests (and 
even toward school) all influence test preformance. 
(P- 16) 

Thus, the writers of this report feel that the scores as 
presented in Tables 5 and 6 give only a part of the whole and 
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should not be given undue emphasis but rather considered as one 
indicator among many. 

The decision to initiate the Ohio Project without a control 
group was a conscious decision based on budget. The grant did 
not permit funding for a control group. However, it should be 
remembered that each of the 25 teachers who did participate in 
the project were invited to include five learners most needing 
special attention in reading who were not already participating 
in other special reading programs. And, when the direction to 
fund the project had come from the Ohio Legislature, it had been 
with the understanding that we were to work with "•••some of the 
toughest educational settings in Ohio^" Therefore, positive 
results with children from these "toughest settings" is 
significant even though at this time it is not measured against a 
control group^ 

Data analysis ^ The fact that the categories clustered well 
for the top two recommendations (95%) leads to the inference that 
the Indiana database can be applied to other populations such as 
the Ohio learners^ [Note: The learners also cluster well by 
city. ] 

The features that were analyzed as predictors of success 
were chosen only as samples as deadlines made it impossible to 
analyze each feature of the taxonomy. Ethnic background and 
family structure were chosen in response to questions of Ohio 
legislators as to whether the program would be successful with 
learners from various ethnic backgrounds and types of households. 
Results (see Table 7) demonstrate the fact that CONSULT-I (R) 
Reading is successful for both Afro-Americans and Caucasians. It 
was also shown that in this program learners from single parent 
homes have as great a chance of success as those from traditional 
homes. 

Learners in the primary grades fl, 2, & 3) appear to have a 
slightly greater chance of success (approximately 10%^ in the 
CONSULT-I (R) Reading program than those in the upper elementary 
grades . This supports the theory held by many educators and 
supported by the experience of the RFC staff that the younger the 
learner is, the easier it is to make a difference. 

Conclusions and Recomfflendations 

One of the few First Grade Studies not included in the final 
reports pf Bond and Dykstra (1967) was that of the Cedar Rapids, 
lA, collaboration between the Cedar Rapids Community Schools and 
the University of Iowa (Reid and Beltramo, 1965) . It was not 
included because it dealt with the lower third of the first grade 
children enrolled in the 51 first grades in Cedar Rapids in 1964- 
65* The other 26 First Grade Studies dealt with methodology of 
teaching reading for the whole spectrum of first graders, not 
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just the lower third. Yet, it is the lower third of the 
children, typically known as the "low group," who struggle with 
reading and who often drop out when it is legal to do so. These 
are the children who comprise the sample in the current project, 
children nominated by their teachers as middle or low group and 
generally not part of other special programs who would profit 
from special, targeted eiissistance in reading. For this reason, 
it is meaningful to revisit Newman's longitudinal work (1978, 
1980, 1985) from which several of the features of the current 
CONSULT-I (R) Reading taxonomy for K-12 were drawn. Model, 
motivation, interest, and positive pressure, variables identified 
in the Cedar Rapids research to have predictive significance in 
the academic achievements of children originally classified as 
low group, survived the winnowing process in the course of the 
six year (1983 - 1989) refinement of the taxonomy and have come 
to be included in the final 20 features with which we started the 
Ohio project. 

It is in the application of these variables (model, 
motivation, interest, and positive pressure) through the 
recommendations of CONSULT-I (R) Reading that the program in Ohio 
was successful — model in strategies such as silent sustained 
reading (SSR), motivation in strategies such as progress charts, 
interest in strategies such as learner choice of reading 
material, and positive pressure in strategies such as sharing 
with others. 

Program . The program appears to work best with teachers who 
are flexible p open, and willing to vary instruction to meet the 
needs of individual children . As we got to know the teachers, 
for example, it was obvious that many eagerly applied the 
recommended strategies, and even asked if it were permissable to 
use the strategies with their whole class as well. One first 
grade teacher, thrilled with the strategy recommendations 
dovetailing with a course she was taking at a nearby university, 
said, "I'll never go back to how I used to teach." 

By contrast a teacher in another school, visibly resistant, 
as shown in body language and verbal and written comments, 
summarized her reactions to the program by saying, "I was 
disappointed in the lack of innovative recommendations. There 
was nothing in the project strategies that could not be found in 
any basal reader teacher's manual." Unfortunately, this teacher 
did not realize that the strategies, though not always new 
(though many teachers expressed graditude for the new strategies 
they learned) , are powerful because strategies are matched to a 
particular individual. 

The qua l ities of op enness, fle xi bility^ and eagernes s to tr y 
new ideas were not necessarily a function of teaching experience . 
The first teacher quoted above had 2 6 years of experience. The 
second quote also came from an experienced teacher with 16 years 



of experience. But, how different they were in personality and 
teaching approach. 



We have recognized for years, and it was brought out once 
again in the First Grade Studies and the Ohio project, that 
teacher quality makes the difference in a classroom . Yet, we 
have been reluctant or unwilling to do the teacher training and 
sifting necessary to achieve top quality teachers for the 
children most in need. Often the least experienced teachers are 
assigned to the most in-need learners. 

The generally positive responses of teachers in the Ohio 
project suggest several conclusions: 

♦CONSULT- I (R) Reading does provide an efficient, 
cost-effective teacher training program for dealing 
with troubled readers. 
"I learned many new ideas" 
"I am more aware of different techniques'* 

*It provides teachers with reinforcement for many of 
methods with which they are already familiar, but 
does this in such a focussed way as to enable them 
to move more quickly to make application of 
appropriate strategies . 

"Just sharpened and streamlined the ones I had 
previously used" 

*It provides teachers with a truly individualized 
approach to teaching reading, which is flexible 
and often appropriate for whole class application. 
"After I implemented the strategies with the whole 

class, it became easier." 
"I've done most of the activities with groups or 

the whole class but would focus in with specific 

strategies you recommended." 

♦Teacher, as well as learner, affect, attitude, and 
overall success with teaching appear to have a 
marked influence on learner achievement. Teachers, 
who might be characterized as positive ^ upbeat, 
enthusiastic, joyous, verbal, and loving, saw 
positive growth in the children who participated 
in the CONSULT-I (R) Reading program. 
By contrast, teachers who might be characterized 
as doubters, insecure, entrenched in methodology 
or disorganized did not achieve as positive results. 

*It takes a well organized teacher to fulfill the 
spirit as well as the letter of the CONSULT-I (R) 
Reading recommendations as time constraints 
challenged many teachers. 



^Regular communication is a must for a successful 
project. Inservices were crucial to the success 
of the program and would even be preferable more 
often if affordable. 

The newsletters afforded a positive means of 
sharing teacher successes. 

Teacher suggestions and Reading Practicum Center staff 
observations also led to some strong conclusions and 
recomsiendations : 

*More time is needed at the beginning of the year 
to train teachers to use the various strategies. 
Some professed to understanding what was implied 
by the strategy descriptions, but when it came to 
implementing the strategies, great variance in 
quality was found. 

The initial workshop should be two days instead 
of the one day scheduled in 1991. 

*Teachers within the Urban Demonstration Schools 
who participated this year (with a few exceptions) 
would be suitable instructors within their own 
schools if carefully supported by RFC staff. 

*Great care is needed in explaining the . taxonomy , 
its derivation, and interpretation of the resulting 
recommendations . 

Learners . Conclusions regarding CONSULT-I (R) learners in 
the Ohio project include the following: 

*The application of CONSULT-I (R) Reading 
strategies is generally beneficial and 
appropriate in teaching inner city children 
in Ohio how and why to read. 

♦Positive changes in affect and attitude 
do signal change in the overall academic 
progress . 

♦Application of the CONSULT-I (R) Reading 
strategies led to a variety of strategies 
being tried with the children. 

♦Ethnic background and family structure do not 
significantly affect a learner's success in the 
CONSULT-I (R) Reading program. 

Learners in the Ohio project, although identifiably 
associated with different racial and family characteristics, are 
essentially children who respond positively to instruction geared 
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specifically to their needs and interests and presented through 
strategies which have proven successful with learners having 
essentially similar characteristics. 

Even when confronted with seemingly insurmountable home 
situations, the learners responded favorably to the recommended 
strategies, demonstrated remarkable changes in affect and 
attitude and generally posted modestly positive results on 
standardized tests when able teachers overcame the barriers 
through the CONSULT-I (R) program. 

Despite the demands of implementation, this approach 
embodies the precepts of the scientific method to education, i.e- 

* data based 

* statistical pattern recognition 

* expert system. 

It is within these precepts that both teachers- and learners were 
able to grow this past year as they participated in the CONSULT-I 
(R) Reading Ohio Project. Teachers were able to efficiently 
identify those strategies which would be most effective so there 
learners would have the greatest chance of success. Learners 
came to enjoy reading, wanted to read, and became better readers. 

The broad goals of CONSULT-I (R) Reading in the Ohio 
project, as listed below, were met. 

1. To help teachers focus their instruction 
through the recommendations for individual 
learners so that the instruction is more 
efficient and effective, and that each 
learner has the greatest chance of success. 

2. To help the learner enjoy reading (affect), 
to want to read (attitude) , and thus become a 
better reader (success) . 
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Appendix A 



CONSULT-I (R) READING 

TAXONOMV 



To complete a learner profile, choose the one value (answer) 
for each feature (question) that most accurately describes the 
learner. If more than one value applies to the learner, choose 
the one that has the greatest impact on the learner in relation 
to language learning. If there is insufficient evidence 
available to make a choice, choose "not able to judge." If none 
of the values apply, choose "no evidence." 

1. WHAT PLACE DOES THE LEARNER HOLD IN RELATION TO SIBLINGS? 

1 oldest child 

2 middle child 

3 youngest child 

4 only child 

5 twin or multiple 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

2. WHAT LEVEL OF EDUCATION HAS THE KOTHER OF THE LEARNER 
COMPLETED? 

1 eighth grade or less 

2 ninth through less than twelfth 

3 high school diploma or GED 

4 some college, vocational, or specialist training 

5 college degree 

6 currently attending school 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

3. WHAT LEVEL OF EDUCATION HAS THE FATHER OF THE LEARNER 
COMPLETED? 

1 eighth grade or less 

2 ninth through less than twelfth 

3 high school diploma or GED 

4 some college, vocational, or specialist training 

5 college degree 

6 currently attending school 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 



A. WHAT TYPE OF OCCUPATION DOES THE FATHER OF THE LEARNER HAVE? 



1 unskilled 

2 skilled 

3 highly skilled 

4 management 

5 professional 

6 househusband , 

7 student 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

5. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING CULTURAL QUALITIES OF THE LEARNER'S 
FATHER HAS THE GREATEST IMPACT ON THE LEARNER? 

1 education / positive 

2 education / negative 

3 occupation / positive 

4 occupation / negative 

5 cannot read / negative 

6 reads to child / positive 

7 reading model / positive 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

6* WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING CULTURAL QUALITIES OF THE LEARNER'S 
MOTHER HAS THE GREATEST IMPACT ON THE LEARNER? 

1 education / positive 

2 education / negative 

3 occupation / positive 

4 occupation / negative 

5 cannot read / negative 

6 reads to child / positive 

7 reading model / positive 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

1. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING INTERACTIONS BETWEEN THE LEARNER AND 
THE FATHER HAS THE GREATEST IMPACT ON THE LEARNER? 



1 working together / positive 

2 playing together / positive 

3 cultural, educational, organizational activities / 

positive 

4 cultural, educational, organizational activities / 

negative 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 
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8. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING IHTERACTIONB BETWEEN THE LEARNER AND 
THE MOTHER HAS THE GREATEST IMPACT ON THE LEARNER? 



1 working together / positive 

2 playing together / positive 

3 cultural, educational, organizational activities / 

positive 

4 cultural, educational, organizational activities / 

negative 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

9. HOW OLD IS THE LEARNER? 



1 


5-6 


2 


7-8 


3 


9-10 


4 


11 - 12 


5 


13 - 14 


6 


15 - 16 


7 


17 - 18 


8 


not able to 


9 


no evidence 



10* DID THE LEARNER'S PARENT (8) READ TO THE LEARNER BEFORE HE/SHE 
ENTERED SCHOOL? 

1 yes, parent (s) read to child regularly 

2 no, parent(s) did not read to child regularly 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

11. WHAT ARE THE LEARNER'S READING HABITS? 

1 does not read 

2 reads only for survival (street signs, labels, etc) 

3 reads only what is required (for survival and school) 

4 reads only school related materials 

5 reads only what interests him/her 

6 reads regularly 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

12- WHAT IS LEARNER'S FAVORITE SCHOOL SUBJECT? 

1 English 

2 social studies 

3 aath 

4 reading 

5 health and physical education 

6 home economics or shop 

7 music / art 

8 science 

9 no evidence 
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WHEN LZ8TBMZM0, AT WHAT LEVEL IS THE LEARNER'S ABILITY TO 
COHPREHKMD? 

1 above grade level 

2 at grade level 

3 below grade level 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

WHEN READING, IS THE LEARNER'S ABILITY TO COMPREHEND A 
STRENGTH? 

1 yes, a strength 

2 no, average or weakness 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

IS THE LEARNER CREATIVE? 

1 yes, a strength or average 

2 no, a weakness 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

IS THE LEARNER CURIOUS? 

1 yes, a strength 

2 no, average or a weakness 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

DO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING CULTURAL PRESSURES HAVE A NEGATIVE 
IMPACT ON THE LEARNER? 

1 father / alcoholism / negative 

2 father / language or dialect / negative 

3 mother / language or dialect / negative 

4 parents / divorced / negative 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING PERBONALITY TRAITS DOES THE LEARNER 
HAVE? 

1 reasonable self-concept 

2 shy 

3 lacking self-confidence 

4 «how-off, cocky, constantly seeks attention 

5 uncooperative and self'*willed 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 
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WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING VALUES BELT MOTIVATES THE LEARNER? 

1 interests 

2 willingness to accept responsibility 

3 wants to please (love) 

4 success 

5 competition 

6 need for independence 

7 religion 

8 wants to learn 

9 no evidence 

1 parental expectations / positive 

2 parental expectations / negative 

3 teacher expectations / positive 

4 teacher expectations / negative 

5 peer pressure / positive 

6 peer pressure / negative 

7 home situation / negative 

9 no'e;iS:?ce^^'"^'"'^"' ^tc) / negative 

ATTITUDE 

1 High/medium 

2 Low 

AFFECT 

1 High/medium 

2 Low 

SUCCESS 

1 High/medium 

2 Low 
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INDIVIDUALIZING LANGUAGE STRATEGIES USING CONSULT-I (R) 
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lOTIlODUCTION 1 

CXMPi^QiENSION 2 

Prior Kno^lec3ge 2 

Setting Purpose 2 

Questioning 3 

Prediction 4 

Cloze 4 
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OHIO TAXONOMY FEATURES: 24 25 



24 



VmAT IS THE ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF LEARNER? 



1 Afro-American 

2 American Indian 

3 Asian 

4 Caucasian 

5 Hispanic 

6 other 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 

25- WHAT TYPE OF FAMILY STRUCTURE BEST DESCRIBES LEARNER'S 
HOME SITUATION? 

1 single parent 

2 traditional 

3 foster parent(s) 

4 living with other family members 

5 living with friends 

6 other 

8 not able to judge 

9 no evidence 
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CONSULT-l(R) READING OBIO PROJECT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT DEMOGRAPHICS BY CITY 



AKRON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 

227.654 379.763 578.197 515,055 



School Distnct 
Population * 

Pupil 

Enrollment 

Minority 
Percent 

ADC 
Percent 

Per Pupii 
hxpcnditure 

Average 
Income •• 

Property Value 
Per Pupil ••• 



33,213 
39.59 
32.04 
4365.59 
25.424 
52,260 



51.148 



6338 



37.86 



5,65737 



27.69<> 



78.629 



70.019 



78.91 



64 77 



6,088.86 



20.214 



62,507 



64.280 



50J8 



34 40 



5^4732 



23.827 



81.166 



TOLEDO 
295.386 

40390 

4417 

35 07 

5.087 07 

25.521 

56.8M 



• Distnci Composition reflects a strong corrclaiton wth the city com positions of Cincinnati and Ocvcland. a fair correlation vwith the ciiy 
compositions of Aliron and 1'olcd<i and no correlation with the city compcKition of Columbus In Columbus. 1/3 of city residents arc not 
in the nt>' school distnct. 

Average income is based on figures fn^m Ohio tax returns Adjusted gross income vwas divided by the number of returns filed m the 
$chiK>l distnct 

••• Property value per pupil represents the real and tangible value of all propcnv (including buildings and businesses) withm a $ch(M»l 
disinci dmdcd by the number of pupils in the distnct 



sot RCE: IW0.1991 tUtbfk* reported by Matlhrw Cohen. Director of Policy ReMareh. OhU> Department of Kducatlon, 
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CONSULT.I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
SCHOOL DATA 



School Gni^ Ear»lM f erc*Bl Fm $ ptr Sfvckl frofrvM f«mit lovoKeimnl 



AlLTon 



MilKftW Primary Frt - 3 

ClnctniuitJ 



4M 



>L9 



349B 
3«9L 



41«B 

20t 



$ <M Art cM, WHUi^ dub, 
CMnpvWr cl«^ Cbolr, 
Tnck iMOk Orvl 

Homcwort-tatofinf 



ESEA rf<tf^ |Kt»fr«m 
Chitrrach pro^rafn 



PTA 

Ac lire pareotinf 
CI— mum v«lanlrcrk 
TcaUng MmlMni 
Sitttfy ftUUft Mmlnar 

Ovtreacb progrmm 
To^aier ftlory Umc 
R««4 io ft»ccc«d 



CUrk 
Ckveland 



K -6 



500 



50 



339B $ 6,000 
3J9L 



BUinfual kln^rtaricn, 
Math aMbUnce, hmtr 
ItaraInK lah, Ch. 1« 
Project D«n« Character 
Erfucation 



School conimnnlt) councU 



HIghlaiKl K > 5 SiO 65 200B $ 5>264 XaHfthl you being ^aod" 

Columhiw 455L Hofwr Roll pliza party 

Good behavior m*ard 
Gra<W level lancheon 
Tatorlnc w/ailoptors 
Baddirft (paired gradi^) 



PTO 

AM^rj Committee 
Volunteer leacber ai<lejk 
Tutoring propums 
Parent luncheons 
Conference dMy% 
UDP profTum 



East Side Central K . 6 53V Z5.9 315B $ 4,8^ ChapUr U Tatorinft PTA 

Toledo 3151. Program, Computer lab Ch. 1 AdvUor) Council 

w/ WICAT Software, 
Incentive Profranu 



* Information supplied by Rankin Elementary, Akron. 



CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY STATEMENTS 



CrouM The ttoff •f G t m r gt W, CroM* Ekmcntery k c^mmltte^ 9m Um fihUoMphy that cMnmankation and 

Akron cooperation between the home mni school hmLt poMlbW more effecUve knmlnf opportonlUes for each chtldL 

With the help of pnrrnta mnd our community, we wUI ttrtve to provide: 
ReallAtk leArntsf experiences 
lnaii4dnaUjcd and gronp ImtnKtion 

Experiencca directed to the acadeicic, locUl, and phy»icjJ needs of each child. 

^"hen pareata and teachers work lofether. the educational life of our chK^ken will be happier and more 
productive. We will tnfttrvctionally stimulate success for each child in the galnlnf of knowledfc, skilly and 
values which will enable him/her to become an active and contrlbutinc member of the world community. 



MUlvale Prlnvar^ At MilKale Frimary ^hooU we believe that In order to provide an atmosphere conducive to learalRg, hl|^ 
Cincinnati standards of discipline must be Bialntalned. We art confident that all children can behave in an acceptable 

manner 



We will not tolerate any mlshchavior thai distracts teachers from teaching or sti»denL\ from leamlnie. We 
believe that one of the mi^or functions of this school Lk to encourB^e children to become responsible cltlxenii 
through the development of self-dlsclpUne and considcrallon of others. 

We firmly believe that self-discipline fct accomplished through the use of carefully establUhed rules and 
regulations. These rules and repilattons mu&t be upheld by both faculty and Rtudents for our pro|^ram to be 
effective. Positive parental partkipaflon \s a vital and necesauiry elen>ent In any successful school program. 

rUrk Klementar> To provide a high quality educational program for all ibtudenU with emphasU on wtf control and seif 
Cleveland moti%atlon. 



Highland The staff of Highland Elementary School accepU the mUslon of making our school a place where ever) child 

Columbus can believe In hlmseir wants to learn, and Is able to develop to his full potential • academicall). social l>, and 

emotionally. 

Tlie staff of Highland Blementary School committed to; 

(1) The belief that all children can learn. We are aware that children learn at different raus and In 
different ways. 

(2) Requiring each child to master the bask skills while, at tl»e ftan>e time, providing enrkhment that will 
motivate and challenge hlnvlier to achieve above minimum performance and will cloftely monitor 
progress 

(3) Making every effort to Increase parent arul community Involvement In support of our school programs 
to promote and Improve learning both Inside and oui»tde the claSsro<im. 

We will continue working a.% a team under the instructional leadership of the principal to U) the foundation 
for the most effective school pos&lbk. 

f>st Side Crntral We belkve that East Side Central should make avallabk to every yoimskr of our tichool community those 
Toledo educational experknces whkh will contribute to his mental, physical social and moral well-being. The 

eiperknce and activities must be meaningful to each child within hfe own limitations. 

The environment within thU school and In the classrooms should be stimulating 
ar>d attractive, sutptestlve of good study hablU. E^ch child sliould be given b*.\k 
skllU considered essential In our sockty or earning a livings condu<ting hU or her 
«wn affairs and In the wke ase of leisure time. 



Many opportunities thould be provided In whkh a child will kam to cooperak 
with othen both younger and olckr arvd to respect others without regard for race, 
creed, color or station In life. 



All of these thli^ 4iho«M be done within the scope of tlie total program of the 
Tokdo CIt) SchooK 



*lnformatU>n not avallabk from Rankin l'>nKntary. Akron 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING 
OHIO PROJECT WORKSHOP 
September 20, 1991 
AGENDA 



9:30 Registration 

10:00 Welcome, introductions 

10:15 Background of CONSULT-I (R) 

10:30 Background of Reading Practicum Center 

and CONSULT-I (R) Reading 

11:00 Taxonomy and learner profiles 

11 : 15 Demonstrations 

Unit Development Projects 

12:00 Lunch 

1:00 Implementation of recommendations 

1:30 Assessment and evaluation 

2:00 Dates for site visits/inservices 

2:15 Questions and answers 



Newman 

Mallory 

Stuller 

Patrick 

Newman 

Metz 

Patrick 

Newman 

Metz 

Newman 

Metz 

Newman 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING 
OHIO PROJECT NOVEMBER INSERVICE 
Millvale Primary School, Cincinnati 
November 26, 1991 
AGENDA 



1*. Respond to teacher cfuestions 

2. Clarify affect, attitude, success categories 

3. Record keeping 

4. Share Unit Development Projects 

5. Evaluation 

6. Newsletter 

7. Next visit: January 31, 1992 



CONSULT-I (R) READING 
OHIO PROJECT JANUARY INSERVICE 
Millvale Primary School, Cincinnati 
January 31, 1992 
AGENDA 

!• Respond to teacher questions 

2. Anecdotal Records response 

3. Collection of standardized test data 

4. Affect, attitude, success matrix 

Next entry: End of January 1992 

Send copies of matrix to RFC first week of February 
5. Using art and music in reading 

6. A Chocolate Curriculum 

7. Telephone communication 

8. Next visit: April 24, 1992 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING 
OHIO PROJECT INSERVICE 
Highland Elementary School, Columbus 
March 21, 1992 
Agenda 



Teacher questions, comments 



2. Sharing of highlights, learner products 



3. Focus definitions 



4 . Year end assessment 



Program assessment form - due May 15, 1992 



Learner assessment forms 



Anecdotal records - due May 1, 1992 



Affect, attitude, success matrices - due May 1, 1992 



Questionnaire - due May 1, 1992 



Standardized test scores - ASAP 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
1991 - 1992 
TIMELINE 



September 20 



Workshop for all teachers 



Sept 23 - Oct 4 Collect learner data, complete Profile Sheets 



October 7 



Mail Profile sheets to Reading Practicum Ctr 



Oct 14 - Oct 18 RFC processes data, returns recommendations 

Week of Oct 21 Begin implementation of recommendations 



Begin anecdotal records 



November 



Site visits/inservices 



January 



Site visits/inservices 



April or May 



Site visits/inservices 



Program d learner assessment and evaluation 
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Learner^ 
Date 



CONSULT-^I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
LEARNER PROFILE SHEET 



Feature 


Value 


Comments 


Feature 


Value 


Comments 


1 






14 






2 






15 






3 






16 






4 






17 






5 






18 






6 






19 






7 






20 






8 






21 Do not enter 


9 






22 Do not enter 


10 






23 Do not enter 


11 






24 






12 






25 






13 






26 Do not enter 



Recommendations : 

1. _ 

2. 

3. 

4. 



.% 
.% 
.% 
% 
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Appendix H 



Learner 

CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
ANECDOTAL RECORD FORM 
Date Strategies Results 
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L«an«r 



Consul t-I (R) Ohio ?roj«ct Anecdotal Record For» 



R*coBa*ndation«: INT SC MOT__ 



LE SS G. 

lane*, att^ •klU*. 



Date 



Strttegy ReeommeiKUtioas RepreKated j Evilu»tioB {-♦- / -) of Raulu of Suiie0 



DcccripUos of Stntegy 



DeoiptiOD of Raulu 
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Beginning 
of year 



Learner 



CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
AFFECT, ATTITUDE, SUCCESS MATRIX 



Affect 



Attitude 



Success 



Middle 
of year 



End of 
year 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
ASSESSMENT 



Three assessment tools will be used in the evaluation of the 
project. These tools include an anecdotal record form on which 
to record the progress of each learner; an affect, attitude, 
success Biatrix for each learner; and an open ended questionnaire 
concerning the program itself. 

Anecdotal record . This record should contain the strategies 
used with each learner, the results of the strategies including 
changes in affect, attitude, and/or success as they occur, and 
ideas for the future. Each entry should be dated and entries 
should be made for significant activities — probably about twice 
a week. You should also keep copies of actual work by the 
learner to record growth as the year progresses. 

Affect, attitude, success matrix. Changes in affect 
(emotional outlook) and attitude (intellectual outlook) often 
precede success in the attainment of goals. These changes, 
almost always evident before any changes can be seen in test 
scores, appear to follow a natural learning progression with 
observable changes occurring first in a learner •s affect, second 
in attitude, and then success. Thus, when a learner begins the 
year with statements such as "I hate to read" reflecting negative 
affect or can^t write" reflecting negative attitude, helping 
the learner develop positive affect and attitude is a desired 
part of instruction. 

The matrix should be a reflection of changes in affect, 
attitude and success as seen across the year of instruction. 

Open ended questionnaire . Questions contained in this 
assessment tool pertain to the CONSULT-I (R) Reading program 
itself. 

Standardized test results . Each school district may require 
a standardized test score as part of the evaluation of the 
learners. If so, these tests will be administered by the 
district. 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING 

OHIO PROJECT NEWSLETTER 

Vol. I, Ho. 1 September 2b, 1991 



Newsletter Welcomes Readers 

Welcome to the CONSULT-I (R) Reading Ohio Project 
newsletter. It was wonderful to meet you all, if ever so 
briefly. We have enjoyed reading your "hope* for the program." 
There seems to be general agreement in hoping that the children 
will learn to enjoy reading more, achieve higher levels, and be 
motivated. Many of you also seem to be hoping to learn new 
strategies for teaching reading, especially for those inner-city 
children who are "at risk" or in the "cracks." 



Inservice/observalion Days 

We have scheduled the following dates for 
inservice/observation. Please let us know if this does not agree 
with your schedule or if there are problems. 
Akron — November 5, January 9, and April 2 
Cincinnati — November 26, January 31, end April 24 
Cleveland — November 1, January 10, and April 3 
Coliimbus — November 19, January 24, and April 14 
Toledo — November 12, January 17, and April 10 

Affect, Attitude, Success 

Through the years of working with l«arners of all ages at 
the Reading Practicum Center, we have seen »any changes in 
learners' affect, attitude and success that are not reflected in 
standardized test scores. Usually these changes occur before 
changes in the test scores. Therefore, we are asking you to 
docuaent this type of change as well as any standardized scores 
required by individual school districts. 

Changes in affect (enotional outlook) usually occur first 
and the teacher Bay note that the learner is now enjoying reading 
and writing »ore or showing interest and enthusiasm for »at;erials 
read. Attitude (intellectual outlook) changes come next and may 
be reflected by the learner in such things asking to read, 
helping other students with their reading, and saying "I can...." 

Success is reflected in ac^al skill inprovenent in both 
•Ball and large steps toward effective reading and writing by the 

learner. ^ . _ 

Sanple »atrices have been attached to show you the types of 
itens you may want to include in the siatrices for your learners. 
Use the samples as starting points, not as complete statements. 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING 

OHIO PROJECT NEWSLETTER 



Vol. 1, No. 2 



In This Issue... 

♦ Highlights 

♦ Keeping 
Anecdotal 
Records 

♦ Using 
''Functional 
L anguage*' 

♦ Test 
Collection 
Announcement 



JANUARY SCHEDULE 

January 9th 
Akron 

January 10th 
Cleveland 

January 17th 
Toledo 

January 24th 
Columbus 

January 31st 
Cincinnati 



HIGHLIGHTS 



We saw so many good 
ideas as we visited your 
rooms. Here are a few: 

Each child wrote their 
version of tBrowTi Bean 
Brov^ Bear in book 
form titled Orange 
Pumpkin. Orange 
pumpkin. 1st grade, East 
Side Central Elementary 
School, Toledo. 

Against the background 
of a wonderful song 
provided by the class 
parakeet, children read 
in pairs and then 
chorally in a large 
g^oup. 1st grade, 
Highland Elementary 
School, Colimibus. 

Both Highland in 
Columbus and Millvale 
in Cincinnati have 
increased parental 
involvement. One parent 
twinkled, They can't 
keep me away ftx)m here 
now." 

The kids were tickled 
with the exaggerations 



December 6, 1991 

showing up in their 
basal story as pointed 
out by their 29 year 
veteran teacher. We 
especially liked, *'he was 
so skinny he could slip 
through a Cheerio " 4ih 
grade, Clark Elementary 
School, Cleveland. 

As we entered the class, 
a child was sitting in the 
author's chair sharing 
his first book. The other 
children enthusiastically 
accepted his story and 
illustrations. 1st grade, 
Millvale Primary School, 
Cincinnati. 

To Stan the day in one 
classroom, action 
routines involved all the 
children in repeating the 
months, days of the 
week, vowel sounds, 
weather etc. to rap, a 
wonderful way to 
incorporate their love of 
music and start the day 
right. 2nd grade. 
Grouse Elementary 
School, Akron. 

Tennis balls on the chair 
legs and limericks on the 
board were highlights in 
this room. Second grade, 
Rankin Elementary, Akron 



6,1 

'>9 



Keeping 

Anecdotal 

Records... 



As we mentioned in our 
recent visits, the 
Anecdotal Records must 
document how you 
implemented the 
CONSULT-I (R) 
recommendations. If, 
for example, the recom- 
mended strategies were 
Functional Language 
and Interests, you 
should include in your 
writings those terms, ' 
in brackets, after your 
descriptions, Tims, 
"I brought 10 books for 
Jessica about bears 
[interests] and she has 
^ read all of them 
already." Or, '*We 
wrote letters to five 
of Tucker's favorite 
baseball players 
[functional language]. 
He is eagerly awaiting a 
reply." 

In this way we can 
document for anyone's 
information the extent 
to which you were able 
to put into practice the 
CONSULT-I (R) recom- 
mendations and their 
relative success over 
time. 



Functional 

Language 

Ideas 



Several teachers asked 
for tips on including 
functional language for 
their learners. You may 
want to consider the 
following: 

^aps: Have students 
make maps of their 
neighborhoods, cities, 
states, or the U.S.A. 

Scripts: Write a script 
for your favorite T-V. 
programs, a story from 
the basal, or a story 
created by the learner. 

Menus: These can be 
written for fast food 
places, ethnic rest- 
aurants, a restaurant 
created by the class, 
or a menu for a group 
studied such as 
dinosaurs or Indians. 

Trip Guides: Have 
students write a guide 
for a trip to a neigh- 
borhood, city, or special 
place such as Disney 
World. 

Newspapers: Create a 
newspaper giving jobs in 
reporting, editing, ai^d 
layout. Refer to a real 
one using stories of 



interest to your learners, 
comics, and ads, 
especially grocery ads. 

Follow Directions Do 
activities requiring 
directions such as 
treasure hunts, following 
recipes, and scientific 
experiments. 

ISsxs: Make lists of 
ingredients, props, 
materials for an 
experiment, things 
around the classroom. 

In all activities, get 
parents involved . They 
can be editors, 
contributors of supplies, 
resource people, book 
makers, the audience, 
etc. 



/Announcement 

As we mentioned 
to many teachers, 
weTJ collect 
standardized test 
results from last 
Spring or this Fall 
for each of your 
learners in 
January. If you 
can collect the 
results and have 
them ready for us 
when we come, it 
would be greatly 
appreciated. 



CONSULT-I (R) READING 

OHIO PROJECT NEWSLETTER 



Vol, I, No, 3 



February 11, 1992 



In This Issue... 

* Classroom 
visits pj 

* CONSULT 
on Channel 9 /ij 

* Focus for 
Instuction pj 

* Motivational 
Strategy ps 

* lUustmted 
Poetry p.4 



SPRING 
INSERVTCE 
SCHEDULE 



March 27ih 
Columbus 

April 2nd 
Akron 

April 3rd 
Cleveland 

April 10th 
Toledo 

April 24th 
Cincinnati 




Classroom 
Visits 



Wc may have awakened 
in Akron on our first day 
of January visits vrith 
our spirits low, but you 
soon had us revitalized 
as wc observed your 
classrooms and heard 
about all of the 
wonderful happenings 
that arc occurring with 
your learners. Wc had 
gotten a peck from 
reading the anecdotal 
records but having 
children read their own 
books to us, feel free to 
ask us for help with 
their assigriments, and 
glow with pride as they 
contribute to class 
discussions 

demonstrated to us that 
changes in affect, 
attitude and success are 
taking place. 



While we may have 
cried in Cleveland when 
reading a fourth grader's 
poems (no child should 
have to know the 
terrible things he does), 
we celebrated the ability 
he has in expressing 
himself with poetry. 

We also rejoiced in the 
r,r:istic ability of another 
fourth grader who is 
creating intricate 
drawings and then 
writing a story for them, 
P,S.- The artist and poet 
are now working to 
create a book Virhich 
should be ready for 
publication the first of 
February,(sef back pate) 

Our trip to Toledo was 
canceled at the last 
minute due to a snow 
storm. We are looking 
forward to being there 
on the 14ih of February. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



QassToom visits 
continued ..... 

What a surprise in 
Columbus to discover as 
wc watched the news 
Friday morning in our 
motel that school had 
been called off for a 
snow day. All of those 
wonderful teachers 
graciously came and 
spent two hours with us 
that morning. Even 
though we were not 
able to visit the learners 
in the classrooms, the 
inservice was rewarding. 
Thank you, 

A first grade room we 
visited in Cincinnati had 
children writing on 
individual slates. These 
are wonderful as it is so 
easy to make changes. 

As soon as we were 
seated in the next room, 
two of the CONSULT-! 
(R) Reading learners 
came over to us to share 
the class books, 
especially the pages they 
had contributed. They 
were so proud of their 
work. 

Another room of 
kamers were busy 
completing their puppets 
to use with their 
individually 
written verses to the 
song, "Galump went the 
little green frog one 
day.'* There were 
grasshoppers, pigs, cats, 
bees, and dragons. The 
children were excited 
about sharing their work 
with us and singing for 
y r entertainment. 




Highland Elementary, Columbus 




MiUvale Primary, Cincinnati 




Highland Elementary, Columbus 
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''Channel 9" 
To Feature 
Cincinnati 
CONSULT 



Focus For 
Instruction 

Helps 
Learners 
Succeed 



An Excellent 
Motivational 
Strategy 



o 
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On our arrival at 
MiUvalc Primary School 
in Cincinnati, wc were 
greeted by Channel 9's 
reporter, Ellen Schuman, 
and a cameraman who 
were there to tape a 
segment on the 
CONSULT-! (R) Reading 
Qncinnati Project, The 
TV crew set up the 
camera in a third grBde 
classroom; interviewed 
Dr. Newman and Sean 
McCauley, the classroom 
teacher; and taped a 
lesson with one of the 
learners. Wc were 
pleased to have 
Represer ative WiUiam 
Mallor>* also drop in that 
morning. 

They also taped the 
third graders reading the 
books ihey had vmtten 
to first graders.'The 
books were placed on 
third graders' desks. 
When the first graders 
arrived, they chose a 
desk. After hearing their 
first choice read by the 
author, the pairs shifted. 
Before it was time to 
return to their ovsm 
rooms, the young 
authors had shared their 
books with three 
listeners. What a 
wonderful way to 
increase sclf-«teem and 
motivate both groups of 
learners! 



Many of you commented 
that you were more 
aware of the 
characteristics and needs 
of your learners as you 
proceeded through the 
CONSULT-! (R) Reading 
program. The 
recommended focus for 
instruction appeared to 
be on target for each 
child. A reminder: the 
focus is recommended as 
the most likely to help 
the learner succeed. It 
does not necessarily 
address a leanaer*s 
weakness. For example, 
if the recommended 
focus is functional 
language, this means 
that strategies such as 
letter writing, follov/ing 
directions, and plaruung 
trips will bring the 
learner to success the 
most effectively and 
efficiently. He may or 
may not have poor skills 
in those areas. 



Reminder: 
Please send us 
your affect, 
attitude and 
success 
matrices. 



When we visited Akron, 
an interesting progress 
chart was shared with 
us and we would like to 
share it with all of you. 
It seems to be a 
wonderful motivational 
strategy. On it there 
was room for 10 
assignments (a story to 
be read and vocabulary 
words to be learned). A 
learner took his/her 
reader home with the 
chart two or three times 
a week and had 
someone older (parent, 
grandparent, brother, or 
sister) listen to him/her 
read. When the 
assignment was 
completed, the parents 
signed the chart and 
wrote comments, if 
desired. The next day 
the chart was returned 
to the teacher and a 
sticker was placed on it. 
When the entire chart 
was filled, the learner 
received a treat. 

The teachers found this 
extra practice making a 
significant difference in 
the learners' reading 
skills. They also did not 
have any compianu* 
from parents about 
grades as parents were 
aware of their child's 
progress. 
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Poems by Randy Smith, Illustrated by Eugene Drake 




Mr, Bo li^es right next door 
He is very old, and he walks with the help of a tiny pole. 
Some say he has very little food to eat and most of the time 
His house has very little heat 
Everytime I see him he says hello 
He is a happy and jolly little fellow 
Sometimes he seems so blue 
Maybe it is because he has nothing to do 
Mr. Bo I am glad you live next door. 

- Randy Smith - 



*/< Fool in my Schoot 

Teachers say he is lazy, but J soy he is crazy 
He wears red and brown tennis shoes, and never follows 
Vie school rules. 
He's always says he is right. 
But he is always in a fight 
He will tell a lie before you can bat an eye 
He walks around and acts so cool 
But he is sdll just the school fool 

- Randy Smith - 




""My World' 



Can't sleep at night 
Because you are afraid of the rats and the roaches 
Can't sleep at night 
Because your neighbors are cursing, fighting or fussing 

Can't sleep at night 
Because the sound from an ambulance or police car up 
and down the street. 
Can't sleep at night 
Because of the sound of bang, bang, bang, from guns echo 
in the still of the night 
Because ! have no bed to by my head. 
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SPRING 
INSRRVICE 
SCHEDULE 

March 27th 
Columbus 

April 2nd 
Akron 

April 3rd 
Cleveland 

April 10th 
Toledo 

April 24th 
Cincinnati 



Focus 
Definition 

Refinement 



Ir was suggested by an 
cvaluator ihat we refine our 
focus definitions to help 
teachers classify strategies 
more easily. The following 
draft of definitions is 
included for your input. 
If you have suggestions or 
questions, please bring them 
to the next inservice 

Comprehension is the ability 
of the reader to understand 
and interact with the author 
Reading can be defined as 
comprehension of prmi and 
without comprehension the 
learner is only decoding 
Comprehension is usually 
associated with the skills of 
identif>nng the main idea and 
supponing details (literal), 
making inferences 
(inferential); and drawing 
conclusions, making 
judgments, and evaluating 
(evaluative). 

FunccionaJ language is that 
which is used m everyday 
real life situations such as 
reading street signs, 
following directions, wntmg 
letters, filling out forms, and 
reading menus 

Gamrs are any published, 
student or teacher made 
activity which offer friendly 
compcntion against another 
or oneself 
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Interest of the learner must 
be the focal point of any 
activity in this group For 
example, if the learner is 
interested in cats, then 
reading material offered to 
the student should concern 
cats. Writing activities 
should also reflect the 
learner's interest. 

Language experience 

involves use of the learner's 
ov^T! language and 
experiences. It is usually a 
story dictated by the learner 
from his or her own 
experience which is written 
down by the teacher, tutor, 
or aide. It can then be 
edited and published, if 
desired. 

Motivation involves acti^^tles 
that stimulate or pro\nde 
incentive to the learner. 
Extrinsic reuards may be a 
pan of the acti\nt>'. especially 
in the beginning Intrmsic 
motivation is ob\nously the 
most desirable final outcome 

Self-concept enhancement 
involves activities that boost 
the self-esteem of the learner. 
They usually are designed so 
that the success of the 
learner is assured 

Study skills are those 
actmties which help the 
learner to manage his 
learning in a way that is the 
most effective. These may 
include organizational and 
time managenr^ent skills as 
well as note taking 
and outlining 
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Upcoming 
Insetvices 



We look forward to our 
last set of inservace 
meetings with you. The 
inservices will include 
instructions for year end 
assessment of the 
program and learners. 
Please bring to the 
meeting information on 
which learners are 
served by other 
programs as well as 
CONSULT-l (R) 
Reading. 

We will also be asking 
you to share highh'ghts 
of your work with your 
IcaiTiers. We would be 
especially pleased to 
have copies of any 
learner products that are 
a rcswlt of this pi oj;ram. 



Participant 
Facts 



We have begun to 
collate and analyze the 
data you have been 
gi\nng us through the 
year. Here are some 
interesting facts about 
the schools, teachers, 
and learners that ha\'o 
participated in 
CONSULT I (R) Readmg 
Ohic^ Project. 

O 
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The teachers who have 
been involved this past 
year have an average of 
13 years of teaching 
experience with a range 
of 2 to 32 years 
experience. Most 
teachers have Bachelor's 
degrees in elementary 
education and some 
have additional majors 
in areas such as home 
economics, industrial 
relations, English, 
mathematics, art, dance, 
special education, and 
early childhood 
education. Four of the 
teachers reported having 
Master's degrees. 

Five of the six schools 
contain grades 
kindergarten through 
sixth; the sixth school 
contains preschool 
through third grade. Of 
the four responding 
schools, minority 
enrollment in the 
schools varies from 
2.^.9% to 98.65^/0 
with an average of 
70.4%. Total enrollment 
varies from 436 to 539 
with an average of 482. 
■Parental involvement 
includes classroom 
volunteers, tutoring 
programs, study skill 
seminars, toddler story 
time, and parent-teacher 
organizations. Special 
programs for students 
include tutoring, 
computer labs, "caught 
you being good/' grade 
level luncheons, the 
Read to Succeed 



program, and various 
clubs. 

There are 134 learners 
who have been involved 
in the CONSULT-! (R) 
Reading project (some 
of the original 125 have 
moved and been 
replaced by others). 



LEARNERS BY GRADE 



Grade # Learners 

1 40 

2 37 

3 21 

4 25 

5 11 



LEARNERS BY RACE 

Race % Ixamcrs 

Afro Amcr. 60 

Caucasian 32 
H;sp , Asian 

and other OS 



Single parent families 
are represented by 51^/o 
of the learners, two 
parent families 35%, 
and other living 
arrangements 14%. 
Forty five percent of the 
learners were read to 
regularly before school 
enrollment and 42% 
were not. For 13% of 
the learners teachers 
had no e\ndence or were 
unable to judge. 
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Reflections on 
the Year 



What a wonderful, 
stimulating, challenging 
year this has been as we 
have worked with the 
CONSULT-I (R) Reading 
Project in Ohio. We 
have met teachers open 
to new ways of teaching 
and reaching their 
learners, principals 
supportive of our efforts, 
and, of course, the 
children inspiring us all 
to greater heights. 



The year has flown by 
and now we wish to 
thank you all for your 
willingness to learn, to 
grow, and to participate 
in this project. 
Although at this time we 
don't know the final 
results, from all that we 
have heard as the year 
progressed, we are 
aware of many positive 
changes in both learners 
and teachers. We hope 
that the changes that 
have occurred wall be 
ongoing and that all of 
us will be better 
teachers and learners 
from our experience this 
year. 

Au^A^edersehen. 



Highlights from 
March-April 
Visits and 
Inservices 



Our first stop on this 
round of visits/inserviccs 
was Columbus on March 
27 ( and, yes, there was 
snow again on the 
ground in the morning). 
As we went from the 
first grade classroom 
where children were 
•'reading round the 
room** up through the 
grades to grade five ^ 
hi 
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where the teacher was 
sitting in her rocking 
chair reading a story of 
intcrrwincd fairy tales to 
the children gathered 
around her on the floor, 
we saw the results of 
many wonderful 
activities. The second 
graders shared their 
rewritten stories of the 
"Shoemaker and the 
Elves.*^ The third 
graders shared their lists 
of books read and retold 
some of the stories. 
One of the group had 
read 35 books! They 
also presented us with 
the letters they had 
vmtten to us (see page 
2). The children in the 
fourth grade shaired 
their projects with us 
and the rest of the class. 
In the fifth grade room 
we saw construction 
paper jelly beans 
covering the walls of the 
room which represented 
the many books read by 
the class. We also saw 
the projects which were 
a result of their study of 
the Impressionist artists. 

Our second stop was in 
Akron on April 2. At 
the first school we found 
second graders in one 
classroom practicing 
cursive writing on 
individual slates. As 
they finished each 
section, the entire class 
held the slates up for 
(continued on page 3) 



Letters from Columbus third graders to "'Indiana,'' 3/26/92 



Dear Indiana, 

I think reading is great. I learned to put personality in my reading. My favorite 
book was Will i Have A Friend. It was a nice book. I think reading is the important 
thing in school I think about reading and helping us. I rely rely enjoy it. 

Your friend, 
Cristina 

Dear Indiana, 

I think reading is fun. and you could be a good reader and when you grow up 
you could be a veiy good reader, and it is not boring. And I saw a veiy good 
basketball book. And a very good football book. And I liked a week with windell. and 
raft rides away, and happy winter and one fish two fish three fish four fish and five 
fish. I play sports and I play games. And only games I like is football and basketball. 

Your friend, 
Damien 

Dear Indiana, 

I think reading is very important. I thot it was fun. I learned a lot. I learned 
about Energy. I thot it was nice. I liked the names. If I had money I would share the 
money. 

Your friend, 
Christina 

Dear Indiana, 

I think reading is very nice. I haved thought reading was going to be boring. 
But now I know it is fun to read. I hope you know that we have to know we need 
reading. My favorite book is Clifford's Manners. That is a nice story. I have leared to 
read more. I go home and read every day. ThaiJcs you for your help. 

Your firiend, 
Tiffany 

Dear Indiana, 

I think reading is not boring. I like the book about Katherinc's Doll. Because 
first Katherine was nice to her friend, then she got mad at her. And when she went out 
to skate in wich she pushed her down. That was my favorite story. I like it alot. 



Your friend, 
Lilah 



(Continued from p.l) 

the teacher to check and 
then erased their work 
and went on to the next 
letter. This teacher also 
uses the slates in math 
so she can easily check 
the progress of the class. 

The children in the 
second grade classrooms 
we visited at the other 
school in Akron were 
involved with several 
games which the 
teachers had made 
dxiring a s\immer class 
offered at one of the 
local universities. The 
children seemed to be 
enjoying the games and 
carried on in a lively, 
competitive spirit. 

The next day, April 3, 
we found ourselves in 
Cleveland. 
Unfonunately, 
standardized testing was 
in progress so we did 
not get to visit the 
fourth and fifth grade 
classrooms. The 
teachers did share many 
of the products and 
stories that were a result 
of CONSULT I (R) 
Reading. We felt 
empathy for the founh 
grader who wrote about 
his dream for his 
neighborhood (see 
page 4) and delight in 
the artisf s story wtinen 
to accompany his 
detailed drawing. 

The following week on 
April 10 we slopped in 
Toledo. Three of the 
fouir teachers involved in 



the CONSUm (R) 
Reading project work 
with their learners after 
school in a special 
program. Bookmaking 
and pen pal letters 
appeared to have made 
a big hit with these 
children in the primary 
grades. 

Our last stop was in 
Cincinnati on April 24. 
We listened to choral 
reading from the basal 
in some of the first 
grade rooms, saw an 
extension project which 
involved painting 
rainbows from written 
instructions on the 
board in another first 
grade room (we even 
found ourselves 
accidently decorated 
vsdth paint by some ot 
the exuberant artists), 
and listened to third 
graders read from trade 
books. They were so 
glad to have someone 
listen to them read. 



Growing 
Strategy Seeds 



One of the rooms we 
visited this Spring 
contained several 
learner-made charts 
about growing plants 
and the actual plants the 
children had grown from 
different kinds of seeds. 
This demonstration 
reminded us of all the 
growrth we have seen 
from the strategy seeds 
we have planted during 
the year. 
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One teacher greeted us 
with the statement that 
this program is •*weird." 
She went on to say that 
in the fall she did not 
really know the students 
very well when she had 
completed their profile 
sheets, but as the year 
progressed she got to 
know them bener and 
found all of the 
CONSULT-1 (R) Reading 
recommendations to be 
exactly on target. This 
teacher has also found 
the program helping her 
to become a more 
"modem" teacher. 

Another teacher 
exclaimed that she 
would never go back to 
her old ways of 
teaching. She said this 
program and the 
projects she has had to 
carry out for a university 
class have convinced her 
to completely change 
her teaching methods. 

Teachers have 
commented about the 
precious insights they 
have been able to gather 
from others in the same 
scr ol during our 
inst:vices. They greatly 
value this sharing time 
which normally is not 
available during the 
regular school year. 
They now have students 
from separate 
classrooms work 
together on projects. 
One teacher saw many 
good things happening 
in the classroom next 
door and through this 
program felt free to ask 
that teacher how to 
implement these ideas. 



My Kind of a Neighborhood 



Houses that are brightly painted with pretty green grass 
and flowers. Apartment buildings without broken windows, 
stores that sell fresh fruit, food, and vegetables. 
Schools that you could walk to instead of getting up early 
to catch "old yellow." 

A neighborhood where people are not afraid to sit on 
the porch in the daytime for fear they may be shot by a 
passing car. 

A neighborhood where old people, young people and 
children can walk down the street without being threatened 
by gangs or force to sell drugs by a drug dealer. 

My kind of neighborhood is where people love respect 
apd treat everyone the same no matter what color they 
maybe. 



by Randy Smith 
Clark Elementary School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Appendix L 



CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
AFFECT, ATTITUDE, SUCCESS WORKSHEET 

Affect - How one feels 



Attitude - The mental position one takes 



Success - One's state of attainment 



likes confuses directions poor attention span 

curious positive self esteem sad 

capable worries bright 

eager upbeat tries 

optimism if she chooses disorganized 

wants to do well plays (not works) applies herself 

stays on task doesn^t follow directions 
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Consuli-I (R) Reading Ohio Project 
Akron Anecdotal Records - Highlights of Results 

Uarner 1105 (Int 67, SS 11, SC 10) 

Strategy - Interest: 

[The learner] dictated a story [in which he was] interested to the teacher. 

The stOi7 was about dinosaurs, [Later the learner] drew pictures and reccpied pages for 

[this] book. 

Result: 

'The child is extremely excited about his book of dinosaurs. Is trying hard to illustrate 
accurately - has even looked in books from the classroom library to help his illustrations." 

Strategy ■ Interests: 

The learner listened to a Rap tape of addition and substraction facts while reading the 

words from a fact sheet. 

Result: 

"He loves to listen recite and read the facts while listening to the Rap with facts tapes." 

Learner 1202 (Int 36, SS24, SL15, FL 13) 

Strategy - Interest: 

Vocabulary words for Corduory [were] introduced [and the learner] read the whole book 

silently at [his] seat. 

Result: 

"Excited about Literature book in reading group. Seemed to learn vocabulary words 
easily because of high interest," 

Learner 1305 (SC 35, FL 26, INT 19, Comp 12) 
Strate gy - Self-Concept Enhancement. Interest: 

Chose a book from the room library and did "book talk" from the chosen book with a 

small group. 

Result: 

"Was patient being last one - enjoyed activity • wants to do again." 



Learner 1401 (FL 46, INT 23, SC 17, LE 11) 

Strateg>' - Interest: 

Listened to a tape and read along. 

Result: 

"Asked if she could go back and listen to story another time. WriPted to kmnv if the 
library had any books like the one she read and listened tiv" 
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GONSULT-I (R) Reading Ohio Project 
Cincinnati Anecdotal Records - Highlights of Results 

Learner 2101 (SC 62, Int 27) 

Strategy - Self Concept Enhancement: (11/21/91 - 11/26/91) 

Shared writing/bookmaking. Writes a. story which I publish. Illustrates published book. 
Reads his book to class. 
Result: (11/21/91 - 11/26/91) 

Created story and pictures about Ninja Turtles and revised and edited with me. 

High interest. Very proud and motivated. On task. Seems proud. Shy about reading it but 

glowing with pride. Enjoyed comments from friends. 

Learner 2102 (SC 86) 

Strategy - Self Concept Enhancement: (11/25/91 -11/27/91) 
Leader for Thanksgiving Program, 'Turkeys on Parade." 
Result: (11/25/91 - 11/27/91) 

Very excited. Loves this poem. Likes the responsibility. Seems to feel proud. 
Strateg\' * Self Concept Enhanceme nt: (1/14/91) 

Read aloud, Martin Luther King . Find one thing to add to what we know about 
M.L.K. 

Result: (1/14/91) 

High interest. As soon as I finished, his hand shot up and \\c proudly and animatedly 
recited his rendilic^n of the, "1 Have a Dream" speech. Als(^ knew several other facts. 

I>^a^ner 2104 (SC 79, Int 10) 

Strategy- - Self Concept Enhancement. Interest: (1/15/91 - 1/17/91) 
Class book, I have a Dream . 
Result: (1/15/91 - 1/17/91) 

Worked happily on his page, sharing it with me when I came around. Not dependent on 
me as in the past. 

Learner 2105 (SC 74, Int 11) 

Strategy ♦ Self Concept Enhancement: (11/14/91) 
Shared writing, 'Tm thankful for..." hall display^ 
Result: (11/14/91) 

F-^inishcd #1. Confident about writing abilities. Made another and helped peers. 



Uftrncr 2501 (LE 59, SC 14, FL 13) 



Stratco' " l^anguage Experience. Self Concept Enhancement: ( 1 2/4/9 1 ) 
Dictated an original story into a tape recorder 
Result: (12/4/91) 

Took responsibility for the machine very seriously. Story was short but well told. 



Strategy - 1-^nguage Experience: (12/5/91) 

Participated in class sink and float experiment. Created graph and class book based on 

experience. 

Resuh: (12/5/91) 

Was very excited/motivated by experience. Actively reads class made books during free 
reading. Is becoming an excellent independent reader. 

Learner 2503 (Int 36, LE 24, Mot 18, FL 15) 

Strategy - Interest: (ongoing from 9/91) 

Interests: U.S.S.R. 

Result: (ongoing from 9/91) 

Enjoys "playing teacher" by reading books to small groups. 

St rate^- - Interest, U^nguage Experience. Motivation : (12/4/91) 
Dictated original story into a tape recorder. 
Result: (12/4/91) 

Was very motivated. Actually told two different hut related stories. Stories were much 
longer and more detailed than she normally produces when dictating to an adult. 

Str«ue g\ ' ' Interest, Mcnivation. Functional language: ( 1 2/20/9 1 ) 

Followed oral directions to create a paper reindeer and a pe^inut butter Rudolph snack 
after singing Rudolph song. 
Result: (12/20/91) 

Thoroughly enjoyed both activities. Only asked for a little bit of help on paper reindeer. 
Showed more self confidence than usual. 

Learner 2504 (Int 49, SC 33, LE 15) 

Strategy - Interest, Umguage Experience: ( 1 2/6/9 1 ) 

Participated in creating a class chart of holiday words and pictures to be used as resource 
in journal writing. 
Resuh: (12/6/91) 

Showed moderate interest in creating a chart, much more interest in using as a resource. 
Is beginning to vvrite complete sentences more and more often m journal. 



CONSULT-I (R) Reading Ohio Project 
Cleveland Anecdotal Records 
Highlights of Results 



Learner 3101 (Int 99) 

Strategy - Interest. Self-concept Enhancement: 

Randy was encouraged to... write poem(s) about himself. 

Result: 

*'He has read some of his poems out to the class. He was very happy when he found out 
that one of his poems was printed in the school newspaper." 

Learner 3102 (Int 92) 

Strategy - Games, Interest, Self-Concept Enhancement: 

Eugene was encouraged to make up games about these skills: antonyms, 

synonyms and main ideas. 

Result: 

Eugene had fun identifying the main idea, syn-^ yms and antonyms. He is very good at 
leaching the games to other students. 

Learner 3201 (Mot 79, Int 13) 

St rategy - Motivation: 
Complimented Henry on his reading. 
Result: 

Tremendous improvement, he told me he has been practicing. 

Learner 3205 (Int 51, FL 19, Mot 11) 

Strategy - Interest, Functional Language. Motivation: 
Joe wanted to put on a play - I put him in charge. 
Result: 

1 was amazed at his organization with his cast and all of the props. ..Wow! He motivated 
the others. 
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CONSULT-! (R) Reading Ohio Project 
Columbus Anecdotal Records - Highlights of Results 



Learner 4102 (Mot 47, Inl 38) 



Strategy - Interest - (11/01/91) 

The Garden . Read story to them, then choral reading. 
Result: (11/04/91) 

Attentive to story - corrected me when I skipped a word. 

Learner 4104 (FL 81, Int 13) 
Strategy - Functional Language. Interest: (11/04/91 - 11/08/91) 

Find Japan on globe and world map. Shared earth's rotation, night and day, seasons, etc. 
with him. 

Result: (11/04/91 - 11/08/91) 

Very interested in globe and map. Seems to like science and factual things. 



Learner 4201 (Mot 55, LE 28, Inl 13) 
Strategy - Motivation : (9/20/91) 

Divide class into three groups for choral reading of 'The Boat," by James Marshall. 
One group reads what bird says, one group reads what animal in boat is saying. 
Resuh: (9/20/91) 

They especially liked the bird s part. This reading of the story was not so boring. Paid 
better attention. 

Strategy - Language Experience: (11/11/91 - 11/15/91) 

Writing descriptive sentences. A Good Home , by Laurene Krasny BrowTi. 

Have children draw pictures of rabbit's friends giving him things such as a table, chair, 

rug, lamps, etc. Students will write a sentence that goes with the picture. Use descriptive 

words such as brown chair, red rug, etc. This is done on paper shaped like a house. Each 

child does a page. Teacher laminates and staples to make a lap book. 

R esuh: (11/15/91) 

Students are finding out that they can write. (Learner) takes more of a risk. Tries harder. 

Learner 4203 (Int 89) 
Strategy - Interest: (11/25/91 ^ 11/27/91) 

Making a story map is the strategy. Class was divided into six groups. 
Result: (11/27/91) 

Took charge in group. Really was interested. 
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Learner 4301 (Mot 82, Int 15) 



Strategy ■ Motivation. Languaee Experience: (10/21/91 - 10/28/91) 

Class had decided to write fables and illustrate... used computer as incentive to finish. 

Result: r 10/28/91) 

Far i liti^tfd rg^dyio n ^pH ^Hiting Ask f " W hen can I do another story?" 

Strategy - Motivation, Interest. Language Experience: (11/4/91) 

Cam Janson and Mystery of Dinosaur Bones guided reading. Made dinosaur shape book 
with dinosaur facts. 
Result: (11/4/91) 

Asked for more titles of Cam Janson series! Asked to share book with other staff. 
Took book home. 

Strategy - Motivation : (10/21/91) 

Charting (fables read) - writes for teacher - very motivational. 
Result: ongoing 

Makes sure she reads so she is prepared to do chart for me. 



Learner 4304 (Mot 32, FL 22, SS 15, SC 12) 
Strategy - Motivation, Interest: (11/4/91) 

"Just say no to Drugs** essay. Wrote an essay and plan for contest, typed on computer, 
read many books to prepare for writing. Role played, "saying no," 
Result: (11/11/91) 

Won essay contest! Self-esteem is excellent! 

Learner 4305 (Mot 99) 
Strate g >^ - Motivation: (10/25/91) 

Wrote a good journal, "What the Lunchroom Needs." I read it aloud - had him read it. 
Lunch lady wanted a copy. He shared with other teacher and Mr. Rader. 
Resuh: (10/2H/9]) 

Very proud of work! Asked for Xerox copies for Mom, etc. • 
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CONSULT-1 (R) Reading Ohio Project 
Toledo Anecdotal Records 
Highlights of Results 



Learner 5201 (SC 99) 
Learner 5202 (SC 61, LE 36) 
Learner 5204 (SC 98) 
Learner 5205 (LE 73, SC 20) 

Strategy - Self-concept enhancement: (10/22/91 - ongoing) 
We share the books we write with the school over the P-A. 
Result: (10/22/91 - ongoing) 

This promotes self-concept by allowing the students to be in the spotlight in a 
positive way - sharing - part of a group. 

Strategy - Self-concept enhancement. Lang ua ge experience: (10/22/91 - ongoing) 
Book making. We use this activity often. It is part of our normal school day for all 
subjects...We have made pumpkin books and are making Santa books and fruits and 
vegetable books. In making the fruits and vegetable books we are also doing some taste 
testing as an extension and reinforcement activity to add new and exciting words to our 
vocabulary. 

Result: (10/22/91 - ongoing) 

This activity is great. The students dearly cherish their books and enjoy making them. We 
should have our own small libraries by the end of school. Each student is anxious to 
contribute to our books. 

Learner 5305 (Int 75, Mot 11) 

Strate gy - Interest, Language experience. Motivation: (10/22/91 - November) 
We went through the writing process by brainstorming, pre~writing» first draft, sharing, 
editing, and publishing. We decided as a group during the brain storming session to write 
about the experience one might have if one were only six inches tall. Crystal has 
completed one story and made it into a book, with a front and back cover. She needed a 
lot of encouragement to keep at it and keep revising it until it was "mistake free." 
She has put it on our library shelf to be read by others. 
Result: (10/22/91 - November) 

Crystal was very proud of her completed book. She often quits in the middle of things, 
and even though the book took her almost seven sessions to complete, she realized a 
great sense of satisfaction when it was done. She literally beams when others check out 
her book to read. 
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Learner 5401 (Mot 81, SC 16) 
Uaraer $402 (Int 34, Mot 33, SC 25) 
Learner 5403 (Int 46, LE 24, Mot 20) 

-Learner 5404 (Int 86) 

Learner 5405 (LE 67, Mot 11, Int 10) 

Strategy - Motivation: (ongoing) 

Games: I have several vocabulary/sight word games such as concentration or generic 
board games to use with sight word flash cards. Students are invited to use these during 
before school time and when their seat work is completed. 
Result: (on going) 

Tamika has been able to increase her sight word vocabulary. Rakila has been working 
with Tamika "peer teaching." This has increased both learners' self concept. 

Strategy - Motivation, Interest, Self-concept enhancement. Language experience 
(12/2/91 - 12/12/91) 

Book making: After reading is for Duck," students made a class book thinking up new 
sentences for each letter of the alphabet and illustrating their pages. 
Result: (12/2/91 - 12/12/91) 

Students were proud of this book. They read their own pages to the class, and we shared 
the book with the other class. 

Learner 5501 (FL 42, SC 29, LE 18) 

Strategy - Self-concept enhancement. Interests Language experience: (11/19/91) 
After studying plants, I decided to have students record what they learned from the unit. 
Michael began to write his own book about his experiences, bringing in seeds for a chart 
and a potato and an onion to root. He still checks them weekly. 
Result: (11/19/91 - ongoing) 

Michael not only wanted to write about plants, he also wanted to draw pictures and print 
his experiences from what he learned on the computer. He motivated others to compile a 
book about plants. 

Uarner 5505 (SC 99) 

Strategy - Self-concept: (12/5/91) 

Amanda is very quiet and doesn*t like to express herself verbally. She was given paper, 
pencil and crayons and asked what she learned about plants. 
Result: (12/5/91) 

She wrote many interesting facts about how plants grow. She even asked to read it to me. 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING 
LITERACY, MUSIC, AND ART 



Many of you Bentioned a child's lov* of art and or »usic 
during our laat visits* I vas reminded of some presentations at 
various International Reading Association Annual Conventions. 
When I went back to my notes, I found soae wonderful materials to 
share with you. Some of the children's work that was shown at 
the Levi and Laycock presentation is attached. 

Literacy, »usic and art are made with patterns and therefore 
the use of one reinforces the others. Children, especially, 
react positively to patterns whether in a simple song such as 
"Old McDonald," in a predictable book such as "It Didn't Frighten 
Mc,*^ or in works of art such as African vasks. Introduce them to 
the classics such as Beethoven's "Fifth Symphony," Saint-Saens' 
"Carnival of Animals," Shakespeare's plays and sonnets, or the 
classical architecture of Greece and Rome. 

Composition in the sign systems of literacy, art, and music 
is a similar process. The pattern may be established and then 
improvised upon. As the sign system is mastered, the 
improvisations become at the same time more complicated and more 
individualized. Levi and Laycock suggest that there are five 
steps in composing: 

* exploration 

* rehearsal 

« idea focus 

* composing 

* editing. 

Exploration is done with tools such as paints and brushes, 
xylophones, or paper and pencil. Rehearsal consists of the 
incubation of ideas discovered during the first step. The third 
step, idea focus, occurs when one idea is chosen along with the 
format. During the composing step the idea Is reconciled with 
text whether art, music or writing. The last step, editing, 
takes place as intentions are clarified. 

_ Elizabeth Metz, January 1992 

Rgfcrtngg 

Levi, R. L Laycock, R» (1989, May 2). Composing: Creating 

Dialogues Across Communications Systems. Presentation at the 
Annual Convention of the International Reading Association. 
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SECONDARY PROGRAM 

KATE'S PROTOCOL AND POEM 

R»tt*« protocol Mo. 9 

Z know this pioet* iht planttt aaybt •tri* 
•iltnt ytt thtro vakiag in th* aornlns «tv 
oa •vtrytblBB •un aytttrioutly ritlng 
•pietshi into setnt star trok 
fad* iD and out tfiseovcrlBg • 
•tv ploet* otrit vhit's thtra 
flOBtlBQ doarn alioB btiag anturt 
of vhiit*s sttn picturo In btad 

is BtBfttlOSS f»llB Btlfttp but tbtn BBkin 

•OBtthing crotp up ob slwtptr* bvinstalk 

croviBg volets without vords eslaing 
p««etful Z'vs btsrd this b«fors csn't 
rs»tBbtr vhieh plsntt. Rov iots noatonc 
think to write this voiess •thtrisl 
rising to bssvtns 1 bsvs to ontfts 
disontnct r«solytd drifting avsy 
•ounds likt diffsrsBt ktys 
irifting drifting drifting 
fsdt fsdt slstpy wtry 
its BO dsfinitt ending Jnst 
fftdss »vsy assv« bvt struck vovl 

Ksts's posa Fssct tvMps evar at, angulfing sslff 
••ntly stroking ay soul. 

Ksris fstlings of csla and trsnquility invsdt. 

1 aa taksn avsri 
tSy Ibody flosts. 
lising tevtrds ths hssvtns 
S drift into atsrnsl aiasp. 
Z btsr voicss of angtlsi 
Thsy an vol op ay bsing. 

2 drift furthtr and farthtr* 
Fading froa lift on asrth 
to lifa — — *oslstvbtrs. 
X dia and Tsnish. 
Z aa oas vith ths Onivsrss. 
Z aa fons. 

BEST COPY AVAIIABIF «^ 




Clen's Cwnposltlen 




Roberrt CMnposltlon 
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airr^s hk>tocoi and husical conf>osiTioN 



2 ^ thl» wmol ttMfv W alt th« tlmmf. 
X dan*t iBioM «leh om y«t. 



X iom it. Sup* 

X etin to»*t nuU« wry % l»ek bo Im« toe • 

of days. 

X thlrti this is ^taus ths l^sUe or ■■■thins lUcs thst. 

X'a'foing to «ms«. X tmv this tsps In m Mar, 

St* tells «r« nsst but X don*! IDts Stsmen Dsy. 

X low tte wrdlMS tfioro In this, i would lov» to hmmx this pwlomsfl. 

«)is stsnd is iMxd to %ffits cn. 

X can just idctttw clouds U^t fining thwu^ it. X «s«a to bl»* 
worn. 1 could isll cslMp to this aong. lolst ws • i»slid 
X lews ths «^lng, it just fsdss My to nothing. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Jay's short story 



110.2 



still f 1 t*h 4hrottBh-»y. .»lfta ^,low„sv« 
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Of .y i.tth. IsiB^s of th. .>ildtn so fslr whos.t J lov.fl .o 
long SBo. Itr bs.uty so gr.«t that Fl«ls». slypht. snd 
Ay»phs wtrt sn snvlotts of btr. snd sht »•» 
•i.t ss ehiiar.n. snd s flrt fUrrtd is btr oyts whtn 1 w.» 
Btsr. Truly, it lovt. Though. »ny »tr. Js.lou.. frltnd tnd 
fot sllkt. X» fsct. -y b«»t frltnd. s knight so bold. 
tht »o.t snvlou. of Ana »lth .t. s cov.rd in .my book, 
bte.u.t of >y lovt for pt.ct. bt thought sht itstnrtd b.tt.r. 

Ont .ornlng s. tht strly sun brokt tht sptll of night snd 
lit op tht dtv sprlnltltd pltln. »y «ldtn Isy slttplng under 
tht cosfort of tht oldttt snd Itrgt.t trst in tht fltld. but 
btfort tht v.rsth Of tht r.y. could fsll spon btr eonttnt 
,„d trs.qull body. Mt.l.c »y fritnd Tht Knight, wt. upon h.r. 
Mt esrrlsd btr swiy to tht tftgt of tht blght.t cliff in tht 
land. Mf.ring btr scrtt.. 1 ru.htd to btr sld. l.srrlvd 
m tlst to stt Wt.itc hurl bl.stlf ovtr tht sdgt. spologiilng 
until wt »trt out of sound rsngt. tttlng Anlt. »y lovt. 
crying. I s.bric.d btr snd sttssptsd to con.ol. btr. U v.« 
to so sv.ll. fht wt. biding sostthlng. but wlth(.p) di.tf"«fl 

.ht «tt 1 itcldtd Dot to push it. I ctrrltd btr bos* snd 
•h. kls.td .t proftMlng btr lovt for .t ovtr snd ovtr. 

tft rstlrsd strly thtt svtnlng snd my slstp vtt flll«a with 
i»igts of Cilgwssb. tbt grsst forstsllsr of «oos fro. tht 
Old Tsstsotnt. Ilhtn 2 sirokt tbt sir vat cold sod still svtn 
though tb. sun «q. slso.t st its bigh point. 1 roll.d ovtr 
•Dd csrs.tsd .y iovs. Itr body wis cold snd lif.lss-. 1 
»ov Mdsrstood i»by Oil9»««)» M sppttr.d to 1 btgtn to 
fill irith rssors. but bsfor. X rould cry X rssbtd Aait to tbt 
Orsst ■sslsr. could io sothlsg. s slou sction poison b.d 
run its courst snd sht «». dssd. lb. bid toovn of tbt pol.on. 
but to pr.v.Dt froo worryisg ob* sotblsg. X 
Msy • might sftsr ib.t. X r.slifd il^tt so poison b.d tlllofl 
bsr but lovs did. s Xov. so gr.ot it .sk. sll isvolvtd eonttnt 
vith what ovsr «»t bspptnis0* tovolvtfl tt 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



turntd into Toiracsit. 

Nov 2 drtv ay final br«»th, 2 pfy that bar lovt it atill 
m% strong, tnd that va night ba togathar whan ay baart 
•topa and my Inoga braath bo • • • 
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A CHOCOLATE CURJRICULUM 



Elizabeth Metz and Sandra Franke 



Fall Lanjruaie Arts Conference 
Indiana University 
1990 



OBJECTIVES OF CHOCOLATE CURRICULUM 

The leeurner will become interested in many aspects of chocolate* 

Through reading, writing, and discussion, the learner will become 
an "expert" on chosen topics concerning chocolate. 

The learner will enjoy reading fictional literature that focuses 
on the theme of chocolate* 

The learner will become aware of how chocolate is used in his/her 
environment* 

The learner will choose and prepare a chocolate recipe ♦ 

The learner will become a business person and manufacture, sell, 
and record accounts of his "chocolate store ♦" 

The learner will have fun while leaurning* 
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GHOOOIJkTE ACB08S THE CDBRICDUM 



UMSOAGE 1BT3 



Literature circles 

Non- fiction infoxmative 
reading 

Reading labels, boxes, 
packages , etc. 

Outside reading contest 

Literature extension 
projects 

Reading instructions 

Reading and following a 
recipe 

Reading a map 



Information gathering and 
note taking 

Organization and outlining 

Writing a report 

Writing stories 

Keeping a ioumal 

Writing poetry 

Literature notebooks 

Writing instructions 

Writing letters 

VTriting story problems 

Writing a science 
experiment 

Writing a recipe 

Writing and making 
environmental books 



MATH 

ifriting and solving 
chocolate story problems 

Making and reading graphs 

Calculating calories 

Comparing prices 

Making change 

Accounting for booth at 
chocolate bazaar 



SCIENCE 

Writing an hypothesis/ 
lab experiment 

Keeping a log with data 

Drawing conclusions 

Writing lab summary 

Comparing / contxas ting 
ingredients of chocolate 
products 

Making chocolate products 
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GENERAL OOTLINE 



ERIC 



Day 1 Introduction of unit by using webs 
Book talks 

Begin new Read Aloud novel 

Discuss outside reading contest and make invitation 

Day 2 Learners sign up for novels or research group 

Environmental Print Bulletin Board/Display, invitation 
Learners are given a personal '^Chocolate Journal** to 
use throughout unit 

Day 3 Post large world map, begin geography project 
Literature groups begin 

Day 4 Research group begf>ns 

Strategy lesson - gathering information, taking notes 
Begin science unit on health and nutrition 

Day 5 Strategy lesson - using imagery to %rrite poetry 

Strategy lesson - (science) compare, contrast ingredi- 
ents of chocolate products 

Day 6 Strategy lesson - (math) writing story problems 

Day 7 Introduce "Chocolate Times" and maJce invitations 

Day 8 Chocolate demonstration - Mrs. Rust 

Strategy lesson - (science) writing an hypothesis and 
experiment to tesi: it 

Day 9 Art project - designing advertisements 
Strategy lesson - making an outline 

Day 10 Strategy lesson - writing concrete poems 

Day 11 Layout editors begin work on first issue of "Times" 
Strategy lesson - (math) making a graph 

Day 12 Strategy lesson - calculating calories 

Day 13 Research ••booklets" are due 

Distribute first issue of "Times" to other classrooms 
Strategy lesson - explorers who brought back cacao 

Day 14 Liter atxjtre extension projects are due 
Begin issue 2 of "Times" 

Day 15 New research and literature groups are foimed 
Perform science lab experiments 

Day 16 Strategy lesson - reading and %rriting instructions 
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Appendix R 



LEARNER PROJECTS 
(Samples) 



Grandma Visits the Little Ones 

by 

Eugene Drake 

Grandma is going to visit her son and grandchildren. Her 
train has just arrived from West Virginia. 

Grandma has just arrived from the train station. The 
grandchildren are excited because they know she will be bringing 
many wonderful gifts. 

When they got back they took their clothes off. They put on 
their play clothes and went out to play hide and seek. They had 
much fup^ith their grandma. 

The little boy was making a sand castle. The water was 
running in and out. The little boy Tom wondered if grandma would 
tell them her home. They could hardly wait until she saw the sand 
castle. 

When they went to school they were thinking about their 
grandma. While sitting in their class, they wondered what was 
their grandma's name. James and Lisa had detentions for falling 
asleep. When they got home, their father asked them why they were 
late coming home. 

Grandpa was getting ready to go work. They rushed in to say 
goodbye. They would miss grandpa and wanted him to hurry and come 
back. They knew grandma would be there soon. 

Grandma was handing out gifts. Grandpa wanted to know if he 
had one. He know the big one on the ground belonged to him. He 
took off his hat so he could see his gift. 

When they got to the train station, they all said goodby. 
Grandma was sad she was leaving. Before she left she gave us our 
gifts. Everyone was happy. 

Eugene Drake, 4th grader 
Clark Elementary School 
Cleveland , Ohio 
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Grandma Visits the Little Ones 

illustrated by 

Eugene Drake 

Fourth Grade Student 
Clark Elementary School 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



NR. BO 



MR. BO LIVES RIGHT NEXT DOOR 

HE IS VHtt CLD, AND HE WALKS WITH THE HELP OP A TINY POLE. 

SOME SAY HE HAS VTOY LITTLE FOC© TO EAT AND MOST OF THE TIME 

HIS HOUSE HAS VERY LITTLE HEAT. 

EVERYTIME I SEE HIM HE SAYS HELLO 

HE IS A HAPPY AND A JOLLY LITTLE FELLOW 

SaffiTIMES HE SEEMS SO BLUE 

MAYBE IT IS BECAUSE HE HAS NOTHING TO DO 

MR. BO I AM GLAD YOU LIVE NEXl' DOOR. 



RANDY SMITH 

Fourth Grade Student 
Clark Elementary School 
Cleveland, Ohio 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



A POOL IN ta SCHOOL 



TEACHERS SAY HE IS LAZY, HOT I SAY HE IS CRAZY 

HE WEARS RED AND BROWN TQWIS SHOES, AND NEVER FOLLOWS 

THE SCHOOL RULES. 

HE'S ALWAYS SAYS HE IS RIGHT, 

HOT HE IS ALWAYS IN A FIGETT 

HE WILL TELL A LIE BEFORE YOU CAN BAT AN EYE 
HE WALKS AROWID AND ACTS SO COOL 
BUT HE IS STILL JUST THE SCHOOL FOOL. 

Randy Smith 
Fourth Grade Student 
Clark Elementary School 
Cleveland, Ohio 




Fourth Grad 



e Student 
Clark Elementary 
Cleveland, Ohic 
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MY WORLD 



Can't sleep at night 

Because you are afcaid of the rats and roaches 
Can't sleep at night 

Because /our neighbors are cursing/ fighting ot fussing 
Can't sleep at night 

Because the sound from an ambulance or police car up 
and down the street. 
Can't sleep at night 

Because the sound of bang/ bang, from guns echo 

in the still in the still of the night 

Canjt sleep at night 

Because I have no bed to lay my head. 

Randy Smith 

Fourth Grade Student 
Clark Elementary School 
Cleveland, Ohio 




Fourth Grade Student 
Clark Elementary School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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NAME POEM 

BY 
Joseph 

J - Just finished breakfast 
O - Off to school I go 
S - Stopped at a friend's house 
E - Early, because he is slow 

P - Putting on his shoes and sitting on the couch 

H - He buttoned up his jacket to go out in the snow ^ 

W - Without a single doubt. 



Joseph, 5th Grader 
Clark Elementary 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Appendix S 



CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 

Please answer each question as completely as possible • Attach 
additional sheets of paper as necessary. 

1. If you were to participate in the CONSULT-I (R) Reading 
project again, when would you suggest having the first workshop? 

early August late August mid September 
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2. Identify any suggestions you have for changes in the first 
workshop. 



3. Identify any suggestions you have for changes in the taxonomy 
questions. 



4. Did the CONSULT-I (R) Reading Project make you more aware of 
your learners' needs and interests? Please explain. 



5. Were the CONSULT-I (R) Reading recommendations appropriate for 

your learners? Yes No Somewhat 

Please explain. 



6. Did the CONSULT-I (R) Reading recommendations assist you in 

focussing instruction for your learners? Yes No 

Somewhat. Please explain. 



7a* Did you implement the CONSULT-I (R) recommendations 

Daily 2/3 times a week ^Weekly Bi-weekly monthly? 

h. How much time on the average did you spend with learners and 
in preparation each week for CONSULT-I (R) Reading? 
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8. What have you done differently this year as a result of the 
CONSULT-I (R) Reading Project? 



9. Was it easy somewhat difficult difficult to implement 

the strategy recommendations in your classroom? Please give 
actual examples. 



Agree Disagree 

10. The recommendations are practical for 12 3 4 5 
classroom use. 

11. The support of the Reading Practicum 12 3 4 5 
Center staff was helpful. 

12. The site visits/ inservices were helpful. 12 3 4 5 

13. The strategy booklet was useful. 12 3 4 5 

14. The strategy explanations were easy to 12 3 4 5 
understand. 

15. The strategy examples were easy to 12 3 4 5 
implement. 

16. The best part of the CONSULT-I (R) Reading Project is 



17. The weakest part of the CONSULT-I (R) Reading Project is 



18. I would make the following changes in the CONSULT-I (R) 
Reading Project; 



19. From my experience with the CONSULT-I (R) Reading Project, I 
learned the following: 
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20 ♦ Listed below are the goals you wrote at the workshop in 
September for your participation in the CONSULT-I (R) project* 
Please explain how well each goal was met this year. Give 
examples when appropriate. 

*Learn different ways to teach reading. 



*Learn ways to raise self-esteem* 



*Learn ways to increase level of reading, 



*Learn new techniques for teaching reading to "at risk" or 
"crack" learners . 



*Learn new instructional tactics. 
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Appendix T 



Learner^ 

Age ^ 



''?pf o^^;;^ READING OHIO PROJECT 
LEARNER ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
May 1992 



Report card grades 1991 - 1992 

Reading 

Writing 

Spelling 

Reading level 




September 



May_ 



Other special programs 



Most effective strategy for this le 



Comp 

Describe . 



FL 



Games 



Int 



arner was 



LE 



■Mot 



sc 



ss 





Success rating as reflected in Affect Ai-tii-nH^ c 

Hiqh Medium Attitude, Success Matrix, 



(See attached P^iT^^cce^r rati7^rdIi^im?nators . ) 
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CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES 
End of Year 1991 - 1992 

Learner # Vocabulary Comprehension Total Word Recogni -on 



School_ 
Teacher 
Grade 
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Appendix V 



Learner 3_/d; 



CONSULT-I (R) READING OHIO PROJECT 
AFFECT, ATTITUDE, SUCCESS MATRIX 



Affect 



Attitude 



Success 



Beginning 
of year 



Middle 
of year 



End of 
year 



Seems biHe'rand ne^c»-Kv« 

&om€,- 

44>»nq by -Mr^c 
+eaohcr or cla^i 

»»v>6dy ana o\ Ur^.r. 



+0 share. W»*S 
of 4^c o-W.t/^ 



Co - tJpt/ra+iVo , 



s*<mc, »4c is 
SC-hoO I , 



all' 

is sKl\ 
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Beginning 
of year 



Middle 
of year 



End of 
year 



' CONSULT-I (R) READIHG OHIO PROJECT 
AFFECT, ATTITUDE, SUCCESS MATRIX 



Affect 



Attitude 



Success 



lip du wi^^ 



" . Aj. . ,^^_^{_|^£^,^_^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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